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COUNTRY LIFE, July 5, 1941. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, *‘COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE by ex- 
perts Our “* Dublwear”™ Reversible 
Shirt ensures months of extra wear. Send 
for Patterns and measurement chart. 
SEYMOUR (Dept. C), Horton Road, Bradford. 


¥ RITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 
ideal war-time hobby. Seud for free 
nooklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 


Gate, W.8 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
lilustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTD., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Cont. 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
« address. 5s. p.a. ey d by Royalty 
Write LM MONOIT, W.C 


OFFEE.—Choicest Blends professionally 
roasted, supplied Whole’ Berry or 
Ground, 2s. 4d. per Ib., 2 Ib. carr, paid. 
E. 


J. Fuint, “Crondall."" Horley. Surrey. 


os AFETY R AZOR BLADES (undamaged) 
reconditioned, 3d. per dozen, Is. 4d. 6, 
Plus 3s. for apparé tus, to maintain 
any razor (carr. paid). crossed 
Bareclay’s Bank ita” pay: an ** Limpet,’ 

1448, Heath Road, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


10d. 3 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
Also =~ Mint and superb used 
, Westhill Road, London, 


logue price. 
moderns.—"“ K., 
S.W.1s8. 


REMOVALS AND STORAGE 


R= ZMOVALS Packing and 

Large lift 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. 
Stevenage Road, 8.W.6. 
(6 lines). 


Fulham 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


DIAMONDS UP 50% 
AMAZING I .Y HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JE 
ANTIQUES. 
H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LERY, SILVER, PLATE, 


£1/£10,000. 


LINDEN & CO. 


Shipping. 
van. Cases specially 
Moon’ Sui SERVICE (NO COUPONS needed) 


WEL- 


WANTED 

INIATURE 
Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, etc. 
prices in England offered.— W 


FURS 





CAMERAS WANTED.— 
Highest 
ALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Lond Street, W.1. 


MAXWELL CROFT, LTD., FURRIERS, 


late of New Bond Street, Londor 
transferred their entire stocks and 
rooms to 41, GAY STREET, BATH, 
set (telephone 3505), where they have 


of Furs of all descriptions. They also 
RENOVATING and RE-DESIC 


1, have 

work- 
Somer- 
one of 


the finest collections in the West of England 


have a 
iNING 
which 


enables you to have your present furs brought 


up to date, even if you cannot visi 


t their 


showrooms, and they will be glad to send 


you particulars on request. 





EDUCATIONAL 


YEAR BOOK.—Official book of 
masters’ 


31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 





UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Head- 


Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools, Consult re Schools, 
Careers, etc. 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & SONs, 






BLANKETS, Hawick, 


HERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. 
to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MOTORS. 


ELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Green. Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., LTD., 
72 by 90 in., 308.: 63 by 84 in., 24s 8351. 
post free.—DSNHOLM TWEEDS AND 
toxburghshire. 


Where 
Mayfair 


N ISSES MANN 


high prices for Ladies’,Gentlemen’s and 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! THE TRIANGLE Searstartal College, 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


& SHACKLETON pay _TWEEDS 
















































LICE ON CATTLE & PIGS 


* My pigs were 
I dusted them with Keating 
repeated the operation after 10 days 


A well-known Farmer says : 
infested. 


a) 


= never saw another louse.” 
= 


KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 


2d., 6d., and I)-. 
Flasks | -. 


Cartols : 
Large size 4/-. 











“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 


)., LTD., 2 
= of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 


LEICESTER. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


. Flower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, ant. 4 
HISTON, —_ ‘or present 
CAMBS. sowing. 











WIETTIHIER 
| 
WETHERDAIR 


4 Classic Weather Coat 
fox Ladies and Gentlemen 





WETHERDAIR LTD., BRADFOKL & LONDON 






































; Jack LTD., wish to purchase — —— ef ae hn WEEDS.—Hand-woven by Hebridean r 
E TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! ROLLS ROYCE and KENTLEY CAKS inen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer cine: Sitia. wilien ‘iacaie : 
Details, 6d. go} MALCOLM Ross. Also other good makes of low mileage.— or cash by return for consignment. sent. E _ crofters ; Sin ~s Handspun Harris 
Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, 12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, Established 1860.—FERN HovsE, Norbiton, Knitting wool.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
W.1. i Surrey. Scotland. 
ro 
@ N A well-known Farmer says, “ My pigs ' 
D -_ were infested. I dusted them with 
O Keatings—repeated the operation after 
fot For nearly 12 10 days and never saw another louse.”” 
months London has borne the H ’ H { 
brunt of enemy air attack. Gifts are 7 I never thought a weather coat Keating s Kills All Insects j 
aly requested for our WAR RELIEF ld I S pe Cartols: 2d., 6d. and I/-. 
FUND, to enable our 200 Missionaries, who Qi 00 7) . yy Large size 4)-. Flasks |/-. 
are living and working in the most-bombed On 09R, 40 . attractive 
reas, to give assistance to the homeless and 4 
others Second-hand clothing also needed. 
Please address: Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great E ° 
5 eee Street, Westminster, S.W.1 E WE 
— a | we 
2 Ed ti [ 2 You'll be delighted 
Z uca ona when you find how 
4 a 
IQLOLLLOLOLALOLALQLOL cacy ama econem 
EASTBOURNE cal it is to clear 
ee your drive or paths 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL of weeds and moss. 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY Just water on “4 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. Eureka—quickly 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates they are clear and 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training Shook, clean! Not a weed 
left! A 3/9 tin is 
sufficient for 100 e 


square yards. Also 
in tins at 1/10 and 


13/6 from 
agents, or 
direct from 
TOMLINSON & 
HAYWARD, 


WEED KILLER 


SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION 3 


Where a Tuke & Bell Sewage Treatment Plant 











has been installed, itis a safeguard to health dur- : 
ing occupancy of a country house, and ensures ' 
quicker disposal at a sale, with enhanced value, | 
Fer 30 years the name of Tuke & Bell has stood : 


for sewage treatment satisfaction. 





Write for illustrated questionnaire. 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 


1, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.C.2 








ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR *“ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPAKTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 





Telephone : 





Temple Bar 4363. 











Count 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL 


_AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. | 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone 
Mayfair 3771 (10° lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Nn mg 





ABOUT 20 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Occupying an excep- 
tionally fine position 
400ft. up on gravelly 
soil, facing South, with 
absolutely rural views, 
the House, which is a 
fine reproduction of an 
early Georgian Resi- 
dence, is replete with 
all modern’ conveni- 
ences and approached 
by a long drive. 
Entrance and inner halls, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Ad- 
joining is a cottage con- 
taining 5 rooms and a 
bathroom. 


Further Particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,205.) 





GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 50 ACRES 
; Central heating. 
Companies’ electric light 
and water. Telephone. 
Modern septic tank drain- 
age. Garage for 3 cars. 
Ample Stabling. 
THE GARDENS are 
delightfully laid out in 
Terraces. Hard tennis 
court. Swimming pool. 
Herbaceous Borders. 


Pergolas. Rock garden. 

Kitchen garden. Orchard. 

Farmery. Paddocks and 
Woodland. 


OVER 50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





SOUTH-WEST SCOTTISH COAST 


Including Residence in Scottish Baronial style, modernised and re-decorated at the cost of £15,000 and commanding most delightful 





Good Grouse and Mixed Shooting. Trout and Sea Fishing. Boathouse and Extensive Frontage to Sea. 


Agents : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,103.) 


Overlooking the West Coast of Kintyre. 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE EXTENDING TO 3,143 ACRES 


views of the Sounds of Gigha and Jura. 
Halls, 5 reception, billiard 
room, 8 principal, 6 secondary 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 
Electricity from private 
plant. Central heating. 
Gravitation water supply. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Large Home Farm with 
Dwelling House and 
Manager’s House and 
Buildings. 435-Acre Farm a 
with House and Buildings ~™,. 
(both let) RIGA AR np ce IPOS: FP ee 
Numerous Cottages. . 
Pleasantly laid-out gardens, 
attractive woodland walks, 
lawns, excellent rich grazing 
land. 





EXECUTOR’S SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 





The Modern Residence, 
erected in 1923 in the 
Tudor style, is built 
of old materials which 
are mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. It is 
approached by a drive 
with a lodge at entrance 
and the well - arranged 
accommodation is all on 
two floors. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, each with basin, 
3 bathrooms. 





Further particulars of the Sole London Agents : 


WILTSHIRE 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 


Central heating. Elec- 
tricity. Telephone. 


Company’s water. Modern 

drainage. Stabling with 

flat over. Garage for 
4 cars. 


The Gardens and 

Grounds are well laid 

out and include hard 

tennis court, swimming 

pool, croquet lawn, pas- 
ture land. 


Home Farm of 180 acres 
let on a yearly tenancy at 
£300 per annum. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1., (27,665). 
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Telephone Nos.: 


roaes NICHOLAS 


Regent \ 3377 (Established 1882) 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
“Nicholas, Reading.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WITHIN THREE HOURS OF LONDON 


A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF NOT LESS THAN 3,000 ACRES 


affording good shooting, and, if possible, some fishing. A medium-sized house only 
is desired, with about 12-14 bedrooms. 


Particulars should be sent to “ Agriculturist,”’ c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





RURAL SUSSEX 


A FEW MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


£5,000 


COMFORTABLE 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


with finely proportioned 
rooms. 


8 bed, 3 baths, 4 recep- 
tion rooms. 


Lavatory basins. 


Central heating. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 





SERVANT’S COTTAGE. GARAGE, STABLING. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. 
14 ACRES 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





50 MILES SOUTH WEST 
AMIDST COMMONS AND WOODLANDS. 
HIGH GROUND. SOUTHERN VIEWS. 
A WELL-PLANNED AND FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A CAREFULLY CHOSEN SITE 
and containing 
8 BED (fitted lavatory basins). 4 BATHS. HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE. 
TERRACED GARDENS. SWIMMING POOL. PADDOCKS 
12 ACRES 
2 COTTAGES IF WANTED, 
FOR SALE 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 


FINE FARM, 230 ACRES. 
RICH DAIRYLAND. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


In perfect order. 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 
3 markets available. 


FOR SALE 


Recommended. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


ESSEX 


Rural district about 40 miles from London. 


FOR SALE. AN EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM WITH 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 
Good buildings, first-class cowhouses with light and water laid on to every stall, 


concreted yards, dairy, together with 3 first-class modern cottages and about 150 
acres practically all grass. 








ANOTHER FARM OF ABOUT 190 ACRES 


Mainly grass, with farmhouse and buildings, could also be acquired. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





BERKS—FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


London 45 minutes by rail. Close to several Golf Links. 


An attractive 
RESIDENCE 


8-9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Modern conveniences. 
Central heating. 


Stabling. Garage. 


Gardens and Grounds ; 
in all 134 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 





Agents: WiInKworTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





HANTS 


Safe and secluded area. In an elevated position. Railway Station 2 miles. 


eu, 





A VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
6 best bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 'bathrooms and servants’ bedrooms, 4 good 
reception rooms. 
Central Heating. Hard tennis court and beautiful grounds with walled garden. 
NEARLY 70 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








LONDON ABOUT 22 MILES | SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


High up with lovely views. 


Situated in a charming village. 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, lounge hall, loggia, 
domestic quarters. a agen a pecs urn guage nome 5 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Modern 
Modern Conveniences. Garage. Stabling, garage. es moe So 4 conveniences. Garage. 





XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


grounds with hard tennis court. 


RS | HANTS-BERKS BORDERS 


Midway between Newbury and Reading 





- e eng 


CHARMING COTTAGE? RESIDENCE 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH LAWNS AND TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SUMMER Pleasure grounds with woodland and kitchen garden. 
K , 


ITCHEN GARDEN. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FROM END JUNE 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., London, W.1. 








OR POSSIBLY LONGER 
Apply : WinKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, 
W.1. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
WINKWoRTH & Co., London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


400 feet above level, facing South 


Brick and tile Resi- 
dence with extensive 
views. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Central 
heating. Electric 
light. Telephone. Good 
water supply. Modern 
drainage. Stabling. 
Garage. Superior Cot- 
tage. Tennis courts. 
Kitchen garden, pas- 
ture and arable land. 





— 
| Wee ne 


OVER 50 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (6315.) 





DUMFRIESSHIRE 


Dunscore Station 3 miles. 


Dumfries 10 miles. 

Mansion House stand- 
ing about 300ft. up, 
built of local free- 
stone about 1770, and 
added to later, now 
in excellent order. 4 
public rooms, 6 bed, 
2 maids’ rooms, 3 
bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main elec- 
tricity and water. 
Garage. Stabling. 

Outbuildings. 
Cottages. 
Gardens, tennis court. 
Policies. Grass Park. 
90 acres of woodland. 
Grazing Farm of 468 
acres (let off). 


ABOUT 615 ACRES. PRICE £9,250. SHOOTING. GOLF. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,551.) 








NINE MILES WEST OF GRANTHAM 


London in about Two Hours by an Excellent Service. 


Brick and stone resi- 


dence, main portion 
dating back to the 
15th century, facing 


south-west, attractive 
views. Hall, 4 recep- 
tion, 9 principal and 5 
servants’ bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Co’s elec- 
tricity. Excellent water. 
Modern drainage. Sta- 
bling for 18. Garage. 
Cottage (7 rooms). Well 
matured and timbered 
gardens, lawn, rose 
garden, paddock. 








: ea! P pet ule ee he i. amb Be ee sen 
About 20 Acres. PRICE, FREEHOLD, reduced to £3,750. Immediate Possession. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,097), 





SURREY AND BERKS BORDERS 


Facing a well-known Heath. 


Occupying a secluded 
position about 250 ft. 
up on sand and gravel 
soil, facing south and 
west, with views to 
the Hog’s Back, the 
Residence contains: 
Hail, 3 reception, 9 
bed, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating, 
Company’s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Cottage. Well - tim- 
bered gardens. Ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock. 


ABOUT 7% ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (36,945.) 











s 


(Central 9344)  £.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. 


1799, 


RE SL4 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


(Regent 5681) 











Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 








REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


ABOUT £30,000 


Available for the purchase of a 


COMPACT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


for Investment. 


TO LET, UNFURNISHED, WITH OPTION TO 
PURCHASE. 


14 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER. 
High up with extensive views. 
MODERN HOUSE 


containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Large hall in grounds. 
All Company’s services. Air raid shelter. 
ABOUT AN ACRE OF TIMBERED GARDENS. 
RENT £130 ON LEASE—PREMIUM £550 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 





BERKSHIRE 


Within easy daily reach of London. 
Rural setting. Lovely views. Good order. 


The house dates from the XVIth century, with modern 
additions and contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bath 
rooms, 11 bedrooms. Company’s water and electricity. 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Not under 100 miles from London and good shooting 
district. preferred. 


Details to FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 














HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 
Between Romsey and Salisbury. 
MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 
SETTING 
with every convenience. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main 
electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 
Garage with room over. 

Gardens and grounds of considerable natural beauty 
with meadows, in all 


ABOUT 23} ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


MID-SOMERSET 


Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 
Main Water. Electric Light. 
Cottage. Stabling. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


SUFFOLK 


(possibly South Norfolk or North Essex.) 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


Character Residence with 3 reception rooms and 
8 bedrooms, together with a really good Farm of up to 


350 ACRES 


Vacant possession not required. 


Details to Purchaser’s Surveyors, Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Modern Drainage. 
Garage. 


























GRAND RESIDENTIAL FARM, 1! D- NORFOLK, 

mixed soil, 272 acres (55 pasture); attractive house; 
excellent buildings with model cowhouses and milking plant; 
cottage. £24 per acre. Possession Michaelmas.—WooDCOCcK 
AND SON, Ipswich. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. ONE OF THE BEST INVESTMENTS ON THE MARKET. SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY (formerly part of the Welcombe Estate). 


By direction of Alfred J. Mackaness, Esq. 


WARWICKSHIRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


(within the Borough Boundary). 
= IMPORTANT SALE OF A 


= EAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE é n TST A 
B WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. Massive oak beams; — FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
well-known as 


Lounge Hall, 2 other reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.l., central 
OXSTALL FARM (Warwick Road) 


heat; cottage; small farm let off, 46% acres in all. Freehold 
£6,000. Photos.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
iy A delightful, well-appointed Residence, comprehensive Agricultural Premises, 2 well-built Cottages, together with an 
area of highly-productive (arable, pasture and meadow) Land suitable for market gardening, the whole extending to an 
area of about 


164 ACRES 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIALITIES. 


A WELL-KNOWN LICENSED WEEK-END AND HOLIDAY CAMP 


Subsoil believed to carry beds of gravel (shingle, ballast, sand). Nearly a mile of beautiful water frontage to the River 
Avon. Electricity available. Gas, water, main sewer all connected. An exceptional property capable of producing high 
revenue per annum. 

BERRY BROS & BAGSHAW, Kettering, acting in conjunction with WOODS & CO., Northampton, have received 
instructions to offer the above for Sale by public auction, at the Falcon Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 

ON FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1941, AT 5 O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 


For all further information and illustrated particulars with plan, apply to the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. BERRY BROS. 
AND BaGsHAwW, Market Place, Kettering (Telephone 2258-9), and Messrs. Woops «& Co., 18, Castilian Street, Northampton 
(Telephone 3300-1); or to Messrs. MARKHAM, COVE & COLPMAN, Solicitors, Guildhall Road, Northampton (Telephone 270) 





ID-SUFFOLK.—SOUND CORN AND STOCK FARM. 
"297 acres; moated Tudor house; good buildings; cottages, 
£4,000. Possession—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 











ID-ESSEX.—Lovely rolling country. GENTLEMAN’S 

. SMALL FARM, 75 acres (45 grass); pretty house; ample 
aoe. £2,250. Possession. Photo.—Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 








CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “‘Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 








Occupying an unrivalled position 700 feet 
above sea level on the borders of Dartmoor. 


FOR SALE, A FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
300 ACRES 


THE HOUSE, BUILT IN THE 
TUDOR STYLE, WAS DESIGNED 
BY AN EMINENT ARCHITECT 


LOUNGE HALL, 5 RECEPTION 


ROOMS, 15 BED AND DRESSING . ‘ 
ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS ~ ‘ 
GARAGE. — STABLING. = 

a = 
FARMBUILDINGS. «dd wal, . 


Agents: HA! 
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LODGE, 3 BUNGALOWS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
HEATING. 


CENTRAL 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 
EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
GROUNDS INCLUDE BEAUTI- 
FULLY WOODED PLANTATIONS, 
GRASS TENNIS COURTS, ETC. 
WOULD BE LET 
FURNISHED 


MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Ref. €.25,262) (REG. 8222) 





BUCKS-HERTS BORDERS 


33 miles from London. 800 feet above sea level. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


A PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN BLACK AND 
WHITE RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY MODERNISED. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
usual offices. 
Co’s electric light and water 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. STABLE. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, BADMINTON COURT, ete 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street 
S.W. 1. (Ref. B.48,824) (REG, 8222) 


S.W.1. (Ref. N.28,046.) (Tel.: 





YORKSHIRE 


Within easy reach of large city. 
A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


18 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 6 reception 
rooms. 

GARAGES. STABLING. 
Home Farm, Farmhouse, Cottages, ete. 


ABOUT 350 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 


_ Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


REG. 8222.) 





WEST SURREY 


Adjoining well known Surrey Golf Course with diversified 
views over undulating country. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD A LUXURIOUSLY AP- 
POINTED GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE. 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 hathrooms and modern offices. 


Co’s electricity and water. 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES. 
COTTAGES. 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT 


STABLING, 


FINELY TIMBERED PARKLANDS, WOODLANDS, ete. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents HAMPTON & SONS: 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.i. (Ref. 8. 33374) (REG. 8222) 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 














*Phone: Grosvenor 286! 
"Grams: “‘Cornishmen, London.” 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





10 GNS. PER WEEK PLUS GARDENER 
GLOS.—COTSWOLDS 


Under mile village with good coach and bus services. 
WELL FURNISHEDCOTSWOLDCOUNTRY HOUSE 
in excellent order. 

Hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGE. 
Charming gardens, tennis lawn, kitchen garden and 
paddock. 

6 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,651.) 





FURNISHED 9 GUINEAS PER WEEK 
£3,300 FREEHOLD 2 ACRES 
DEVON 


9 miles Exeter and Honiton, 5 minutes’ walk station. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Fitted basins in 

4 bedrooms. Main electricity. Telephone. Garage. 

Stabling. Greenhouse. Attractive gardens, kitchen 
garden and orchard. 


999 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,222. 





INSPECTEDand HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Under hour London, *4-mile station. Beautiful position. 
300 feet up, glorious views. 
WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE. 
in excellent order and with every convenience, 

5 excellent reception, 5 bathrooms, 13 bedrooms, 
Main services. Central heating. Telephone, 
GARAGES. 4 COTTAGES. FARMERY. 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 

Hard tennis court. Grass courts. Kitchen garden. Lake 
with boathouse, together with grass, arable and pretty 
woodlands, about 
44 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,791.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


1 mile village and station. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3/4 reception, bathroom, 8/11 bed and dressing rooms. 
Electric light. Main water. Telephone. Garage. Stables. 
2 ACRES GARDENS, TENNIS LAWN, Etc. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,719.) 





£2,500 


£1,500 
SUSSEX 


6 miles from Lewes, 7 miles Haywards Heath, | mile station. 


WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity. 


GARAGES. WORKSHOP, ETC. 
Nicely timbered gardens, orchard and paddock. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,520.) 


43 ACRES 





£4,600 
WEST SURREY 


On high ground about mile from station. Electric trains London 


RESIDENCE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Beautifully built and partly covered with wistaria. 
Hall, 4 reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. Telephone. 


GARAGE for 2. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 


Lovely inexpensive GARDENS, rhododendrons and 
azaleas, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, small piece of 


woodland and paddock (would divide). 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,199.) 





44 ACRES 











JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIn 3316. 


Anp At NORTHAMPTON, CIRENCESTER, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








ONE OF THE LOVELIEST HOMES IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


London 1 hour by road or rail. 


XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


CONTAINING HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, 10 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 6 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 6 BATHROOMS 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING, 


APPROXIMATELY 181% ACRES 


4 COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLING FOR 6 


PERFECT DECORATIVE CONDITION. LOVELY OAK PANELLING. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN AND GROUNDS WITH STREAM. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : Jackson, Stops & STaFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1, as above. 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


PICCADILLY, W.1 








IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 


occupying a good position facing South East and com- 
manding a pleasant outlook 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In good order and quite up to date with 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (3 with lav. basins) 
3 bathrooms. 

Company’s electricity, gas, and water. 

2 Cottages. Stabling. 


Delightful gardens and grounds well matured and 
extending to about 1% ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,271) 











SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESI- 
DENCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 


The House stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, ete. Modern conveniences. 
Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings 
Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich well- 

watered pastures, in all about 
240 ACRES 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,755) 


SURREY NEAR FARNHAM 


About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well 
known Beauty Spots. 

Secluded position 

CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 


QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


South aspect. 





9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Large Garage. 

Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 


Hall, 4 reception, 
Main electricity and water. 
Capital Cottage. 


VIRGINIA WATER 
Delightfully situated in a quiet position about half a mile 
from the Station. 
To be Sold. 
AN EXTREMELY WELL FITTED AND THOR- 
OUGHLY UP TO DATE MODERN HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (all with lav, basins), 
bathroom. 
Main Services Central Heating 
Charming gardens with masses of rhododendrons, 
lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, ete., in all about 
1 Acre. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. 


(M.2,228) 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 








CHILTERN HILLS 
In unspoilt surroundings, with fine panoramic views. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 


Lounge Hall, 3 Reception, 8 Bedrooms, Bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. 
Stabling, Garage. Nicely-timbered Gardens. 


Hard Tennis Court. Paddock and Woodland. 


kitchen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about 
4% Acres. 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER 





(16,329) 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191). 











WEST SUSSEX 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMAL 


we ft Ge 





L RESIDENTIAL ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN 


PERIOD HOUSE 
seated amidst parklike 
surroundings 
3 reception, billiards room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light, Main Watcr, 
Central Heating. 

3 cottages, stabling, delightful 
gardens and grounds with 
lake, open-air swimming 
bath, walled kitchen garden, 
woodland, parklands and rich 
water meadows bounded by 
a river, in all about 
120 ACRES 


BEAUTIFUL 


The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life. 


OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 


In first rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 


4 reception, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
basins), 3 bathrooms, etc. 
Up to date with electric light. 
Central heating, etc. Main 
water available. 
Charming and inexpensive 
old world gardens. 
TROUT STREAM 


FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
334 ACRES 


Agents : 
OSBORN & MERCER 























(16,100) (17,062.) 








Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


For sale by OSBORN and MERCER. 
3, MOUNT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


ANCIENT MEDIAEVAL HOUSE OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 


In a really perfect state of preservation. 
UNDOUBTEDLY A GEM OF ANTIQUITY (DATED A.D. 1250) 





COTSWOLDS 


Convenient for Cheltenham and Gloucester. 


FIRST TIME IN MARKET FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


Within a mile of station with electric services to City and West End in 25 minutes. 





PICTURESQUE BLACK-AND-WHITE 
HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric 
light. Main water. Garage for 2 cars. Several outhouses. 
Attractive gardens, kitchen garden and orchard. 
3; ACRES 
ONLY 3,000 GUINEAS 


Will sell quickly. Immediate inspection advised. 





Drive with lodge. Well hidden from road. BANQUETING HALL a feature. 2 other large reception, 12 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. All main services. Central heating. FASCINATING PERIOD INTERIOR. Stabling, Garages, etc. 


LOVELY GARDENS. OUTDOOR THEATRE. CLIPPED YEWS. FINE OLD SHADY TREES. 
MONKS’ (AVENUE) WALK. 2 LAKES. Paddocks and copse. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000 (COST DOUBLE) 
MIGHT LET UNFURNISHED AT GOOD RENTAL 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents : Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR (as above) (1865) Details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 














AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


CAPITAL MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 
518 ACRES 





SUSSEX 


Situated on outskirts of pretty village. 


A VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 162 ACRES 
MAGNIFICENT XVtTH CENTURY RESIDENCF 
(5 bed, 2 bath, 2 rec.) 

Modern appointments. Capital EXTENSIVE FARM- 
BUILDINGS and 2 COTTAGES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Early possession. 


OXON 
MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 45 ACRES 


in a ring fence WITH STREAM 


with Attractive Homestead. Excellent buildings, 
substantial construction, all in good condition. 
Let to reliable tenant at a reasonable rent. 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


Exceptional farm-buildings. Accredited cowshed 
for 16. Fine stabling. Electric light throughout. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Owner remaining as Tenant on Lease. 


PRICE £16 PER ACRE 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 




















Particulars of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS and a 


Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sa., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 














5 minutes main line station. Electric trains to London, 
under 1 hour. 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
Long drive and lodge. 9 beds, 2 bath, 3 reception 
rooms. 
Main services. Stabling. Garage and Rooms. 

4', ACRES FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
FOR SALE. MODERATE PRICE 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

(D.2583.) 


PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


Of Tudor and Georgian character, redecorated May, 1941 
TUDOR STAIRCASE, OLD BEAMS, DOORS, etc. 
Amidst delightful country near Essex-Suffolk borders. 
5 bed, bathrooms being installed, 4 sitting rooms. Main 
water. Main e.|. within 200 yards. Garage. Farmery. 
Garden. Orchards. Meadowland, all well timbe red 
and including 60 BAT WILL OWs. 13 ACR 
ONLY £2,500. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(a.5035.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


On a private estate 27 miles from London. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 
perfectly secluded in a rural part of the county with 
wonderful views. 9 bed, 2 bath, 3 rec., billiards room. 
Main electric light and power and water. Central 
heating. Garage for 2 cars. Pa es gardens and 
grounds. In all about 6 Lease having 
64 years to run at dead “Rent of £60 p.a. 


FOR SALE 
Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (c 4712.) 

















OXFORDSHIRE 


on the Bucks borders. 


CHARMING BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE 
TO BE LET FULLY FURNISHED 


19 bed and 5 baths, lounge hall, 7 reception rooms. 
Main electric light. Excellent water supply. Central 
heating. VERY CHARMING GROUNDS WITH 
LAKE. 





2 HOURS WEST 
SMALL ESTATE OF 150 ACRES 
With up-to-date stone-built Residence, containing 
13 bed, 4 bath, 4 rec. rooms. E.l. Good water. Central 
heating. 3 cottages. Garage. Extensive range of 
stabling. Farmery. 3 ACRES grounds, 2 ACRES 
walled garden, arable and old pasture. 150 ACRES. 


FOR SALE 


WESTERN COUNTIES 


NEAR MARKET TOWN 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 reception, study, 5 bed and dressing, 3 baths. 
Main electric light and water, modern drainage, 
one heating. 

DOUBLE GARAGE. ACRES OF GROUND. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from the Owner's Agents : GEORGE 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 3 a 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.6051.) (c. 


4.3497.) Street, W.1. 1.) 



































JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


HOME COUNTIES 


18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Close to the Cotswolds. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


_ ——— . —_ — . _ e is situated in a small well-timbered park in a lovely dis- 
SURROUNDED BY OWN LANDS OF OVER 150 trict, amidst rural surroundings; Southern aspect; pano- 


WARWICKSHIRE 


4 FEW MILES FROM STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Amidst beautiful rural surroundings: 350 feet above sea level, 


having southerly aspect and commanding distant views. ACRES. ramic views; close to "bus route and convenient for main 
n . . RIE “re © line station. Vacant POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE IN 
THE RESIDENCE DATES FROM Southern aspect and panoramic views of Downs; bus service SEPTEMBER. SPLENDID SPORTING DISTRICT. 


THE TUDOR PERIOD passes. 


NEAR BUS SERVICE: SQUARE HALL AND 8 SIT- Everything in first-rate order; hall and 3 sitting-rooms ; 
TING-ROOMS: a BEDROOMS AND DRESSING 10 bedrooms; (lavatory basins), 5 bathrooms; main 
ROOMS, 4 BATH sROOMS, MAIN ELECTRICITY; electricity; company’s water; central heating; stabling 
CENTRAL HEATING ; STABLING AND GARAGE; 3 and yard; FARMHOUSE AND FOUR OTHER COT- 
COTTAGES; LOVELY OLD GARDENS INCLUDING ‘aon > cage te FARM BUILDINGS; HARD 

HARD TENNIS COURT rENNIS URT: TWO LAKES; CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
ROOM Ix GROUNDS (BEAUTIFULLY FITTED). 


FISHING RIGHTS GO WITH PROPERTY 
4 sitting-rooms, 9 bedrooms (some with lavatory basins). 
3 bathrooms. Servants’ Hall. Main electricity and power. 
Central heating throughout. Plentiful water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Everything in beautiful order. 
2 first-rate cottages. *‘ Black and White ’’ farmhouse (4 
bedrooms and bathroom). SPLENDID RANGE OF 
FARM BUILDINGS. GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
Total area about 


75 ACRES. 


Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s 
sole agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 
(L.R.12,737.) 








ALSO LAKE OF ABOUT ',.-ACRE AND LAND OF 
APPROXIMATELY 50 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS, 1941. 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPOSITIONS OF ITS 
TYPE AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 


Owner's sole agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James's Place, S.W.1. (L.R.19,841.) 








ae» sole agents: JAMES STYLES «& rae, 44, 
. James’s Place, 8.W.1. ».R.19,275.) Place, S.W.1. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 








SUSSEX 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


in a charming position, with views of the South Downs. 

Hall, billiard and 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. Good offices. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. 3 cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL aameg vo AND PARK, WITH 


ABOUT ‘Tho ACRES 


FOR SALE. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street,4W.1. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
A MODERNISED HOUSE 


redecorated throughout, standing high, with good views. 
South aspect. 

Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 9-11 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Usual offices. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. ORCHARD. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. 


FOR SALE. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





CORNWALL 
A MODERN HOUSE 


in a beautiful position with magnificent views over the 
{elford Estuary. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
ween. Usual offices. 
arage. Cottage. 
EXCEPTION SL LY AT TRACTIVE GARDENS. 


ABOUT 23 ACRES 
(More land if ae, 
FOR SAL 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








WILTSHIRE 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 


KENT 
About 15 miles from London. 


HISTORICAL EARLY ENGLISH HOUSE 


Dating back to 1270, with many interesting features. 





EXCELLENT FARM INVESTMENT 
IN MIDLANDS 
8-ROOMED FARMHOUSE 





2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Hall (with Minstrels’ Gallery), 3 reception rooms 


Ay onvenience ar fort. sn ‘ 
Garage Seabee” op emg ren oe an and park billiard room, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
—~ eee . , pe Every modern convenience, including central heating. 


Good buildings. 2 capital Cottages. 


ABOUT 180 ACRES (mainly pasture). 


























glgietae pan ans LODGE. STABLING. GARAGES. BEAUTIFUI PRICE £5,500. 
: 7 THE VENDOR WILL RENT BACK THE FARM 
Sole Agents: ABOUT 10 ACRES AT £290 PA 
CONSTABLE & MAUD&, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, . Mount Stre et, W.1 
LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER A LITTLE SUSSEX GEM EVON.—Midway between Hemyock and Culmstock. 


GENTLEMAN, buying a larger place, offers VERY KNOWLMAN & SONS will offer for sale on July 28, 

CHOICE FARM 38 ACRES intruly delightful surroundings 1941, the choice FREEHOLD ESTATE known as WHITE- 
away from all war-like activities; the beautifully situated HALL, HEMYOCK, comprising an interesting 17th-century 
XVi-century house has 3 sitting, 4-5 beds, -bath, electric, a oe — ne = very fertile —_ 
i re 3 and ram water: e buildings have water ¢ slectrie light extending to an area of 85 acres including extensive Fishing 
} Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about laid on and =. = a ne . SS Rights in the River Culm. Particulars obtainable from the 
200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 property, which is mostly grassland.’ Price for this choice Auctioneers at Culmstock, Devon 
bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated little Estate £4,500 with Early Possession—Wovupcocks 
on or near lake or river_preferred. 30, St. George Street. W.1. MAY fair 5411. a 
Box 716, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent rss a a eee © 


PROPERTIES WANTED 





ANTED—To purchase, a property in the South-West 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION (OR PRIVATELY) 











Garden, London, W.C.2. p!NEwooos, TILFORD.— Delightfully situate 4 miles 

— . . — of Farnham; 4 bed, bath, 3 reception, offices; 2 garages: 

— NEW EDITION NOW READY co.’ = a water; nearly 3 ACRES matured grounds and 
pinewoods. Also modern Cottage, 4 rooms (at present let). 

WANTED DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES Possession ‘‘Pinewoods’’ September. Price £1,800, might 


HOMESTEAD WITH CHARACTER 
ABOUT 45 ACRES 


ENTLEMAN would huy small farm in good farming 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. divide. Sole Agents: BURRAGE and Co., Auctioneers, 
Price 2/6 Farnham, Surrey. (5473.) 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 





OUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT showing 





district within reasonable distance from London. A My per ce les fest S <, excelle "sg vi 
attractive well built house completely modernierd essential. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L., pe Flier gg A pty = tase. Pag Bonwy 
Cottage, usual outhouses. Photographs sent returnable. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Price freehold £4,465.—BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Sudbury, 
Apply P. 8. W., CUNDELLS, Cameron Road, Bromley, Kent. Suffolk. 4 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CurRTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





A few miles south-west of Malmesbury. 


Ivy and creeper clad, stone-built residence, 
300ft. above sea level and over 200 yards 
from a quiet road. 


Lodge and drive. 4 reception rooms. 
Domestic offices. 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage for 4 cars. Stabling includes loose 
boxes for 25 horses. 





130 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
25 ACRES OF ARABLE LAND. 
FARMERY FOR ABOUT 30 CATTLE, 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES 
Lawns, 2 walled gardens, 3 cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
1 mile from Fishing in the River Avon. 
GOLF, HUNTING AND POLO. 


Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W.1 (10,837.) 





MERIONETHSHIRE 
Amidst the wooded hills of North Wales. 412 miles 
from the sea and with views of the mountain of Cader 
Idris. Attractive Residence built of local stone. 
Galleried hall. 4 reception rooms, compact domestic 
offices, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garages and Stabling. 
Outbuildings. Cottages and 2 Farms are let. Lovely 
Pleasure Grounds. Kitchen Garden. Picturesque 
and Valuable Woodlands in all about 
750 ACRES 

Fishing in the River Mawdach which bounds the 
property on one side and also in the River Gwynant 
from both banks for over a mile and in a small lake. 

Shooting over the Estate. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (10,959.) 


SUSSEX 

near Hassocks. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 200ft. up on a ridge 
of the Weald. Large lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Companies’ gas, water and 
electricity. Garage for 4 cars. Beautifully wooded 

grounds. Tennis court, lawns. Rose garden. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED OR UN- 
FURNISHED. 
Further particulars from 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,204.) 














DORSETSHIRE 
334 ACRES 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 12 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage and ample Stabling accommodation. 
Delightful Gardens and Grounds. Squash Racquets 
Court. 

1 Mile of Trout Fishing in a stream on the property. 
THE HOME FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES IS 
sET AT 
£330 PER ANNUM 
6 Cottages. 

TOTAL AREA 334 ACRES 
THE MANSION AND 30 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD 
APART. ‘ 
Further particulars from 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (11,939.) 














DEVONSHIRE 
on the South Coast. 
TO LET FURNISHED GREY STONE RESIDENCE 


Luxuriously furnished. Roof garden. Lift and deep, air- 
conditioned A.R.P. apartments. 


3 reception rooms, servants’ hall. kitchen, pantry and 

flower rooms; 4 principal bedrooms with 2 large 

bathrooms; 3 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom. 

5 additional rooms. Would be let separately for 

storing furniture. Electric light. Garage for 4 cars. 

Delightful grounds. Rockeries and flower beds neatly 
and unusually arranged, 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,195.) 





SOMERSETSHIRE 
Yeovil 7 miles. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
with old mullioned windows, standing in finely tim- 
bered grounds. 


3-4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model 
offices. Electric light. Main water. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. Gardener’s cottage. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


jnterspersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen 
garden and pastureland; in all about 94% ACRES. 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 








NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. Compact and well 
farmed Agricultural Estate of about 1,100 acres, including 














five farms and two small holdings; gross rents amount to 
about £1,330 p.a. For further particulars apply ALFRED 
SAVILL & Sons, 514A, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





By MESSRS. HENRY SPENCER AND SONS 
TO SPORTSMEN AND AGRICULTURISTS. 


T°? ae — at or yen auction on 9th July, at Dor- IMPORTANT SALE OF 

chester, an Unique AGRICULTURAL and SPORTING A VA J -RE NI r 

PROPERTY (THE RABBIT WARREN) of 250 odd Acres LUABLE FREEHOLD AND TITHE FREE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 

and small holding of 64 acres.—Particulars from RUMSEY AND 

RUMSEY, Parkstone, Dorset. Tel. 78. 

ESSEX, close Suffolk Borders.—Secluded COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE; 3 reception, 8 beds, bath, &c.; compact 

gardens; farm premises with fine 15th-century barn, 


known as 
THE MATTERSEY AND GRINGLEY ESTATE 
On the borders of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. Off the Great North Road, 12 miles south of Doncaster, 


; i and near Retford, Bawtry and Gainsborough, comprising 
2 superior cottages, bungalow, and 92 ACRES (64 let) Free- 
hold, £4,500. 5,079 ACRES 


BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Sudbury, Suffolk. siaitieas 
18 FARMS, 235 ACRES YOUNG PLANTATIONS, SMALL HOLDINGS, RESIDENCES, COTTAGES, ete. 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


WANTED ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE 

_» with good garden, near town and station essential. NO LOTS WILL BE SOLD PRIOR TO THE AUCTION. 
(No car). Must have nice approach, and in perfect decorative 
repair. Main electricity and water, bathroom, refrigerator and 
modern appliances.—Full particulars Box ‘* V,’’ c/o YARRELL, 
17, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE with possession, good class 
““ MODERN HOUSE (or if old, well modernised), standing 
in a few acres with 5-8 bedrooms, etc., not more than 30-35 
miles West of London.—DUDLEY W. HARRIS & CO., Staines. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in 55 Lots, by 


MESSRS. HENRY SPENCER & SONS, at the Town Hall, Retford, on Thursday, 10th July, 1941, commencing 
at 1.30 p.m. promptly. 





Printed Particulars, with Plans and Conditions of Sale, may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 20, The 
Square, Retford, and 12, Potter Street, Worksop: or Messrs. GAUNT, FOSTERS & BOTTOMLEY, 
Solicitors, Kirkgate, Bradford, Yorks. 














Also at 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W.I 
Tel.: REGENT 4685. 


Wanted for Private Occupation, Period House TOTTENHAM 
will be paid for a 


£10,000 QUEEN ANNE OR EARLY GEORGIAN COURT RD., W.|! 
residence, in good order, containing 8 to 12 (Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 
bedrooms. 
150 to 300 ACRES 

To include a model home farm for a pedigree 

£18 000 herd. South or West of London; Surrey, 
, Sussex, Berks, Hants or Bucks; within an 
hour by train of Town. Particulars to Messrs. 


COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 3231.) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 





TO 


TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP- 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE. 
MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 
STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 
(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 
SILVER, ETC. 
(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON 
PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE EUSTON 7000 OR WRITE 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| 








LE!CESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 








FoR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (‘Phone : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 











17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
Business Established over 100 years. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, Telephone - 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. \ \ Il SON & CO. Grosvenor 1441. 





Lovely country, 1 hour London. In rural surroundings. 1 hour London. 


50 MILES WEST OF LONDON SUSSEX ON A SURREY COMMON 















Pigibet | ee. oon 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE t eunsiees enna eintiemeha st wnarinines IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
they egg oe ee "y= by park and woodlands; : SRFECT ORDER. BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED. Electric light. Main water. Central heating, ete. 
ong arive. vedrooms, 4 bat oms, 3 reception. ai ° » yoms. : rooms. 3 recepti r ; 
aaa ae. “Stabling: pomemnrgy btergagg y 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 8 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception. 
OLD WORLD GARDENS. All main services; central heating; garage, Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
FOR SALE WITH 75 ACRES Lovely gardens with Hard Court and Swimming Pool. FINELY TIMBERED GARDENS. 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. TO BE LET FURNISHED ONLY £3,400 WITH 2 ACRES 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILsoN & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. {Agents WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





4 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX SCENERY 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS ELECTRIC TRAIN, EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST. HIGH UP. SOUTH ASPECT 


rs LOVELY 

* OLD-WORLD HOUSE 

Fine old oak panelling and beams. 

Luxuriously appointed and in 
perfect order. 

7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, large 


lounge and 3 reception rooms. 


Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. 
COTTAGE. BUNGALOW. 
STABLING AND GARAGE. 
ONE OF THE SHOW 
GARDENS OF SUSSEX 
THE SUBJECT OF LARGE EXPENDITURE. LEASE FOR DISPOSAL WITH 14 ACRES. 
Sole Agents: WiLson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 





A CHARMING MINIATURE ESTATE IN WEST SURREY 


Overlooking a lovely common. 30 miles from London. On high ground with attractive views. 


A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY A DRIVE 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 

AND IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Entrance hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity and water. 

2 COTTAGES 
GARAGES AND STABLING 
The lovely gardens form an ideal setting and are 


inexpensive to maintain. In addition is a useful 
paddock. 


11 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,500 





Agents: F. L. MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





A CHARMING SMALL DORSET ESTATE OF ABOUT 
60 ACRES 


In the Blackmore Vale Country. 300ft. above sea level. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


BUILT ENTIRELY OF OLD MATERIALS AT CONSIDERABLE COST. 


Approached by a drive with superior lodge at entrance it contains OAK PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, WHITE TILED BATHROOM 
AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. Central heating. Electric light. Septic tank drainage system. Garage for 2 cars. Various outbuildings. 


Well laid out gardens with fine yew hedges, paved walks, rose garden, tennis court, orchard and vegetable garden. Several enclosures of grassland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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Telegrams: 
** Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
RECENTLY RESTORED AND IN SPLENDID ORDER 


i ; 4 bathrooms. 
Sy Bets 7 2 , a.) 4 reception rooms. 


10 bedrooms. 


Only 25 miles by road from Lone 


don, ina lovely position adjoining 
2 large private estates. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Main electric light. 
Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
3 COTTAGES. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
AND PARKLAND. 


In all about 


WITH PANELLED ROOMS 50 ACRES 


AND OTHER FEATURES OF 


THE PERIOD. Recommended by JOHN D. 


Woop « Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (40,256.) 








FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING’ ESTATE 


EXTENDING TO 


NEARLY 3,000 ACRES 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED ADAMS RESIDENCE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT; CENTRAL HEATING. 
35 ACRES OF WOODED POLICIES. 


RESIDENTIAL, 


GARAGE; STABLES. 2 ENTRANCE LODGES. 
ORNAMENTAL WATER. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 


11 BEDROOMS, 7 BATHS. 
COTTAGES. WALLED GARDEN. 


5 ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING. TROUT FISHING. 


RENTAL OF OVER £1,500 p.a. 


Particulars from the Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (82,124.) 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 


A PERFECT MODERN HOME OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND CHARM 
OCCUPYING A SUPERB SITUATION IN SURREY. ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL. EASY DAILY ACCESS OF LONDON. 
Frequent trains to Waterloo. 500ft. up, facing South, with glorious views to Epsom Downs. 


TO BE SOLD 





THIS LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1924. 
Designed by a well-known firm of architects, 
constructed of the best materials and incorporating 


every desirable feature of modern equipment 


Practically all the joinery and floors are in oak, 
including doors and window frames. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 


main electricity, gas and water, 
constant hot-water service. 





THE ACCOMMODATION IS COMPACTLY 
PLANNED 


Oak panelled lounge hall with doors to sun loggia, 

2 reception rooms, oak panelled billiard room and 

lounge combined, measuring 36ft. x 24ft. 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


4GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. COTTAGE 
Non-attention hard tennis court. 
Excellent 9-hole Putting Golf Course. 
7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 





The gardens are much admired and form a remarkably beautiful feature without being at all expensive of upkeep as a considerable part is a delightful woodland in a practically 
natural state. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F 

‘H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
“ R. ALEC HAMBRO 


FOX & SONS 


: LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE . 


THE HILLY 
About 3 miles from Blandford. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMING SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


beautifully fitted throughout and 
possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
h. and ¢. water supply, 2 bath- 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 
sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen and up-to-date 
offices, maid's sitting room. 


For orders to view and particulars, apply 





BEYOND 


15 miles from Bournemouth. 


Radiators. Main electricity. 
Garage (for 2 cars), 
Apple store. Number of sheds. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 

Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 

The whole extending to an area of 
about 
61, ACRES 


Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR ANYONE SEEKING REST AND COMFORT 
IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


Only a few miles from the lovely town of Bournemouth with all its amenities and easy 
travel to London. Very quiet but not isolated position. Within easy motor reach of 
the main road. 
4 VERY ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED AND BEAUTIFULLY EQl 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, BEING THE LAST WORD IN COMFOI 
LUXURY. 


TIPPED 
tT AND 
6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Superb Modern Kitchen, etc. 


Electrical heating and cooking. Company's gas and water. Central heating 
throughout. 


Garage for 2 cars. Gardener’s Cottage. Other Outbuildings. 
Most charming Garden with Lily Pond, Tennis Court, Fruit, Kitchen Gardens, 
‘aluable Pasture Land. The whole covering an area of about 


40 ACRES 


Early possession can be obtained. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and Order to View apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In a beautiful residential area. In delightfully wooded country close to Golf Links, near 


main line station and bus route. 


ONLY £950 FREEHOLD—WITH POSSESSION 


SEVERAL VERY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE MODERN HOUSES HAVING 
LARGE GARDENS, SOME OF WHICH ARE WOODED AND OTHERS WITH 
LAWNS, FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SPACES. 


3 GOOD BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM WITH PANELLED BATH, 2 SITTING 
ROOMS, TILED KITCHEN, ETC. 


NO ROAD CHARGES. ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 


SHOULD BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY 


Full details of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH DEVON FARM FOR INVESTMENT 


Within about 1 mile of market town. Standing 200ft up. 
WELL SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARM OF 
961%, ACRES 


WITH GOOD STONE AND SLATED FARMHOUSE, CONTAINING 5 BED- 
ROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 SITTING ROOMS. EXTENSIVE MODERN BUILD- 
INGS. RICH LAND, HAVING FRONTAGE TO 2 GOOD ROADS. 


LET ON A YEARLY LADYDAY TENANCY AT £140 PER ANNUM. 
TITHE £16 10s. SMALL LAND TAX. 


PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FARMS FOR INVESTMENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
APPRECIATION 


CROFTON HALL ESTATE, WAKEFIELD 


MANOR FARM, 143 acres. Let at £159. Tithe £29. 
Price £2,500 


DAIRY FARM, 122 acres. Let at £129. Tithe £23. 
Price £2,200 


BIRKWOOD FARM, 61 acres. Let at £54. Tithe £10. 
Price £1,300 


All these Farms have long main road frontages and are adjacent to a fully developed 
area with considerable prospective capital appreciation. 


Particulars from Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 





NEW FOREST 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 


TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHARMING MODERN 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


4 
> 
having southern aspect and in good " / it 


condition throughout. 


9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS (having running water 
in 3 bedrooms). 


2 BATHROOMS. 
LARGE PLAYROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 





For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 


” CENTRAL HEATING. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 

4 . 5 WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
Garage and Stabling. 


Matured Gardens 
and Grounds, 
including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 


court; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


1 ACRE 


PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 





Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 
ca: Se 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 noes 


Harrods, London.’’ 














SHROPSHIRE .3/4 


About 1,000 feet above sea level. 


WONDERFUL POSITION NEAR CLEE HILL, WITH UNSURPASSED PANORAMIC VIEWS. CONVENIENT TO VILLAGE, ABOUT 7 MILES FROM LUDLOW, 
25 MILES FROM WORCESTER. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SPRING WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE (4 CARS). BUNGALOW. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF UNUSUAL 

CHARM, 2 TENNIS COURTS, PRODUCTIVE 

KITCHEN GARDEN, SWIMMING POOL, 
PADDOCK, GOLF, HUNTING. 





IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES VERY LOW PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





MOOR PARK AND SANDY LODGE .2 COLCHESTER COUNTRY c.2 


Placed ona hill in a secluded position yet within a mile of Northwood Station with excellent 


train service to Marylebone, Baker Street and the City. 34 mile village, 4 miles main line station, 8 miles county town. 


J 
pecieaatiipwaideatieaguaitiorinycttapeairy<nuaaaae A HOUSE OF SOLID COMFORT 
erected for the occupation of a Cabinet Minister. 
3 reception. 8 bed- MODERNISED AND 
ms. Dressing room. —, ven 
2 [or ny ee Maids REDECORATED 
sitting room. All THROUGHOUT 


Main services. 
3 reception rooms, 6 





GARAGE FOR 2 a, ; — 
. room. é acthro iS. 
CARS. Main weber ey 
electricity. 
LOVELY GARDENS Central heating. 
. : 2 garages.  stabling, 
with tennis lawn, small farmery. ~ 6- 
formal paved garden, roomed cottage. Well- 
_ _ Tockeries, timbered grounds, 
kitchen garden and kitchen garden = and 
piece of woodland. orchard. . 
IN ALL JUST OVER TWO ACRES. IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A TEMPTING PRICE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and strongly recommended. Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 


Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809.) 








IN THE MOST SOUGHT AFTER DISTRICT IN TO-DAY’S BEST VALUE 
BUCKS c4 SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 4 


A property definitely without equal e ; | ; . 
Under an hour of London. Retired situation. Immediate occupation. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 








QUARTER OF A MILE OF FIRST RATE TROUT FISHING ATTRACTIVE LABOUR SAVING RESIDENCE 
Ama . 5 : HISTORICAL TUDOR 
RESIDENCE with Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
many beautiful and tion rooms. 7 bed and 
interesting features, dressing rooms. Bath- 
modernised and thor- room. Usual offices. 
oughly brought up to Main water, electric 
date regardless of ex- light, gas, ete. Large 
pense. garage and other use- 
Lounge Hall. 3 excel- ful outbuildings. 
lent reception rooms. 
9 bed and dressing- 
rooms. 2 bathrooms. GARDENER’S 
Complete offices. tle ees 
Electric light. © Com- COTTAGE. 
pany’s water. Gas. 
Central heating, ete. 
Garage for 3 or 4 cars. FASCINATING 
;, Stabling. GROUNDS 
Other useful Out- - 
REMARKABLY FINE PLEASURE GROUNDS buildings i . ‘ 
with grass and hard tennis courts, clipped yew and box hedges, well-stocked kitehen with tennis and other lawns, well-stocked kitchen garden, paddock, 
garden, paddock, etc. > — 
in all about 5 ACRES. ONLY £4,150 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents : IN ALL ABOUT 13 ACRES Recommended by Sole Agents: HARRops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) (Tele: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 





500 FEET UP IN BUCKS €.3/2 


DELIGHTFUL SITUATION IN THE CHILTERN HILLS YET WITHIN EASY REACH OF AMERSHAM. 


AN ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 3 RECEPTION. 
SUN LOUNGE. LOGGIA. 6 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDENS WITH HARD 
TENNIS COURT, 





ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN. PR age ~~ 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended with confidence by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extension 807.) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION % MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


—ALLIANCE= 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 













FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
etc 









KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 





HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 





























HEDGE CLIPPING AT SPEED 


Tarpen’s high-speed Electric Trimmer supersedes 
laborious hand labour—six times faster and more 
efficient. An essential for large houses, estates, 





/FORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S.DEVON | 





Overlooking Spacious Public industrial works, public authorities. Will cut up 
Sea. ‘ Rooms. to 4-in. thickness easily. The I2in. model, as 

se entaine at P illustrated, complete with 65 feet of rubber- 

- it - contained mA. wie a . Fully Licensed. covered cable and switch, is specially recom- 

Suites. Hot and ie Garage mended. Can be run off mains 200-250 volt, 

Cold Water in i 7 or two of these can be run simultaneously by 

all Bedrooms. id Th: rr Resident Manager a 400-watt Portable Tarpen Generator. 

Central Heat- —~ Mr. E. G. Russell. Tarpen Generator 400 watt, 

and one Hedge Trimmer £52.15.0 





ing throughout. 


Lift Trimmers from se - Sebe 00.8 





"Phone: Sidmouth 39 










PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD| FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 


IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. a 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 
Write for full gg —- aw 


Ww illiam & Mary Hotel, Stratfor d-on-Avon F | I | i | l : I and demonstration } 
; RMS 5 Oo “GUINEA PE AR E Eh G EERING “C0. L LTD. 
TERMS: T Y UINEAS R yEEK. T f N N IN 

’ ’ 


Telep . -on-Av. OnE 
Tele “i hone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 











Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spacious Public 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL Rooms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 5, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place 
Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own , 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. LONDON ad © S.W.3 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. F 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. Write for Illustrated Brochure and all particulars. 
é Telephone No R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
Garage. Centra! Heating. 671-672 Manager and Director 

















SOLUTION to No. 5% “COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 597 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of June 28, will be announced next week. 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 

Ra WA C will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
NICIEI| INIAIBILIUIEIMIOIOIN be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 597, CountTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


the morning of Thursday July 10, 1941. 
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SERN ERE Zee 
1. Lent in France (6) a Lj a a 4 


ACROSS 2. Apparently @ confe ssion of my own 14 
share in it! (6) 


1. His top half at any rate came off 3. Kind of fist the postal sorter might 
the old block (8) shake (6) 
5. One would have a neck to make 4. Its incaution is not in the head, 
_ We of this (6) nor its sting in the tail (10) 
9. They suggest walking in one’s own 6. Roof spotters for such houses have 
tracks (8) the ground cut from under their 
10. A little member, perhaps, but very feet (8) 


7. Starting at six from Rome is 
altogether robust (8) 

8. “Let’s rest’’ (anagr.) (8) 

13. One may presume them sane for 


weighty in part (6) 
11. A reund answer to invasion in 
other days (8) 




















12. Dr. Johnson’s drink for boys (6) 
eiuiiiatls eleven months of the year (two 
14. Impudence from the bakery? (two words, 5, 5) - 
= words, 9, 9) 15. The hen’ s anti-aircraft contribu- 
18. Take hold cf the bag on the way tion? (two words, 3, 5) 
out (three words, 3, 3, 4) 16. Thrown in the eyes of the Martians, 
22. You must get it out of the priest perhaps (two words, 4, 4) 
(6) 17. Are these dogs kept to beat the 
23. Ersatz poodles, hindquarters miss- _favourites? (8) 
ing! (8) 19. ‘“* ——— his words 
4 B .< (@) To wayward sickliness and age in . 
2 saffles (6) nha gan Name 
Git Meee ccc : ’ him.’’—Shakesteare (6) 4 
<9. Sorry you've been, if you can’t 20. The peers whose name meant 
eos AB fi 20. ‘ ‘ Z é 
a: eee 3 money once (6) 
26. The holy man is behind time (6) 21. A donkey about to die in confusion dd 
’ Address 


27. Rates the moke SS (8) (6). 
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MRS. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAYNE 


Mrs. Chamberlayne is the younger daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. E. W. Morrison-Bell 

Her marriage to Captain A. T. Chamberlayne, The Royal Fusiliers, son of 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Chamberlayne of Beech Hill, Bury St. Edmunds, took place at the end of last month 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square 


of Pit House, Bembridge. 
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Telegrams; Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d., Canada 1}d., 
Abroad 24d. 


THE AFTER-WAR 
COUNTRYSIDE 


ECONSTRUCTION and_replanning 
involve the dilemma that the war is 
being fought for individual liberty, 
vet, to avoid disastrous delays and 
muddles, complete plans must be 

worked out in advance which will inevitably 
impose a tighter control over building than we 
have ever known. The report of the Oxford 
Preservation Trust’s Committee on Planning 
and Reconstruction (Oxford University Press, 
3d.) makes proposals the more interesting be- 
cause it is the first planning report to be issued 
since war posed after-war problems. It regards 
a single Government department for town and 
country planning as essential, and the grouping 
of planning areas by regions, since these at 
present do not correspond with modern con- 
ditions. The fullest consideration must be 
given to farming and rural community interests 
from the outset, at the expense, if necessary, 
of industrial and building development—a far- 
reaching departure in principle from pre-war 
planning. The endless problems created by 
multiplicity of private landownerships and 
questions of compensation should be solved, it 
believes, by giving the planning authorities 
large powers to buy areas of land adequate for 
the fulfilment of schemes, and recommends that 
the value paid should be the market price at the 
time of the introduction of the new legislation. 


A CRITIC OF PLANNING 
a= the last war France had to recon- 
struct nearly 600,000 houses in 4,000 towns 
and villages, with 20,000 factories, 
thousands of miles of road and railway. Mr. 
B. S. Townroe tells of the efforts made by the 
State to cope with this gigantic task, and draws 
a highly critical moral, in a pamphlet Fecon- 
struction of Bombed Buildings (Individualist 
Bookshop, 6d.).. By 1925, when Tardieu ‘‘ had 
saved the State but sacrificed the individual,’’ 
reconstruction had cost 33 billion francs, yet 
thousands of families had had for years to live 
in temporary shelters; a weakly, discontented 
generation grew up; and credit at last col- 
lapsed : the franc fell. The moral he draws is 
against shackling individual enterprise by red 
tape and over-centralising reconstruction, since 
the most urgent demand, he believes, will be 
the immediate provision of shelter for the 
homeless. The London County Council, on the 
other hand, propose in their agenda for the 
replanning of London a virtual moratorium on 
dealing, or unsanctioned building, in ‘‘areas 
which in the public interest ought to be re- 
developed.’’ Mr. Townroe is haunted by the 
fear of standardised official design—which no 
one has proposed further than that, in the very 
interests of rapid building, the sizes of certain 
fittings should be standardised. He seems to 
visualise a ring of official architects and builders 
obstructing a home-hungry rabble. There is, 
perhaps, more foundation for his criticism of 
Lord Reith’s Advisory Committee (‘‘the new 
cranks committee’’) as containing not one 
builder, contractor, or engineer; and the omis- 
sion from Government counsels of the Building 
Industries National Council, the parliament of 
the profession. 


besides 


A GREAT COLLECTOR’S HOME 


HE late Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, the 
contents of whose house, 19, Portman 


Square, have been sold this week following the 


death of his widow, assembled the famous 
collection of illuminated manuscripts dispersed 
20 years ago. The bearded, autocratic old 
gentleman, who died in 1928 in his ninetieth 
year, set himself a limit of 100 supreme ex- 
amples, weeding out what he judged inferior 
whenever he acquired something better, thus 
checking the collector’s acquisitive instinct. 
Mrs. Yates Thompson was the daughter of 
George Smith, of Smith Elder, Thackeray’s and 
Charlotte Bronté’s publisher. It was he who 
launched Jane Eyre (the manuscript of which 
his daughter subsequently gave to the British 
Museum) and made the surprising discovery, 
when Charlotte came to see him some time 
afterwards, that Currer Bell was a woman. 
Among the things sold this week have been a 
seventeenth century portrait of a queer old 
German lady, worthy of being the original of 
the Baroness Gruffanuff, that hung in 
Thackeray’s dining room in Palace Gate; and 
a delightful drawing by Fred Walker of an 
animated group in a mid-Victorian interior, 
illustrating one of Miss Thackeray’s (Lady 
Ritchie’s) books, which inspired one to read 
those forgotten novels. 


HERBS AND SIMPLES 


MATEURS should be discouraged from try- 
ing to cultivate any of the herbs or plants 
used for ‘‘ vegetable’’ drugs, according to the 
report of an expert committee appointed by 
the Minister of Health. The reason given is 
that herb growing—like forming committees— 
is an expert’s business. However, there is no- 
thing criminal as yet in growing medicinal herbs, 
and those who have started on it will no doubt 
continue their efforts. The wisdom of our 
forefathers—or better, perhaps, our great- 
grandmothers—was neither so dangerous nor 
futile as the experts would have us believe. 
Apart from this it is at least encouraging to 
know that ‘‘steps are being taken to encourage 
the methodical collection, proper drying and 
marketing of drugs growing wild.’’ The trade, 
we are told, will buy any amount of nettles, 
foxgloves and dandelion roots from boys and 
girls who will collect them. Lady Demetriadi 
in our Correspondence pages of June 21 gave 
some excellent hints to those who would embark 
on wild herb gathering and drying and suggested 
that the Ministry of Health should provide a 
grant for the encouragement of the industry. 
This would have the merit of a constructive 
policy, unlike mere discouragement of the 
amateur grower. 
THE LARK’S' FLIGHT 

OON as the east is light 

And fading is the night 

The lark with circling flight 

Is rising in the blue. 


While all the Heaven rings 
With the loud song he sings 
High up, on quivering wings 
He disappears from view. 


And though we search in vain, 
Around, his joyous strain 

Still showers upon the plain 
Till suddenly it is over; 


And falling from the height 
Swift) as an arrow’s flight, 
He in the field will light 
And run amid the clover. 


J. DupLEY Haynes. 


DEATH ON THE ROADS 


HE road accident figures for May are not 
reassuring if we look at them in terms of 

the more effective control of traffic which we 
have been promised. The death roll of 701 is 
exactly 250 more than that of May last year, and 
though that of April was greater still this is 
not much consolation. The number of adult 
pedestrians killed has increased from 150 to 
168, and it is an odd thing that, this May, 
the number of killed in hours of darkness 
decreased from 77 to 49, while in daylight the 
figure rose from 73 to 119. One wonders how 
far the deciding factor is the effect of the extra 
hour of “‘daylight’’ under Midsummer time on 
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the volume of driving before the hour of black- 
out, and how far it is a mere arithmetical effect 
of the hour’s change on the records. The 
numbers of motor cyclists and pedal cyclists 
killed have nearly doubled, and though this 
may be accounted for in the case of pedal 
cyclists by the increase of their number, it 
seems difficult in these times of petrol control 
to apply the same argument to motor cycles. 
All the figures tend to confirm the conclusion 
that the open road in daylight has become far 
more dangerous than the town street in the 
black-out. Most road-users are inclined to 
blame Army drivers for this lamentable state 
of things, but the latest figures do not support 
this view. Clearly we have not yet touched the 
heart of the problem, and heavier penalties for 
careless driving seem to be called for. 


THE REVOLT OF THE JAM-MAKERS 
M*“s Y people will sympathise with the jam- 

wives of Westmorland—if they may be so 
described—in their revolt against the high- 
handed bureaucratic methods of the Ministry 
of Food. Neither party to the co-operative 
fruit-preserving scheme is very keen about it. 
The rural housewife would far rather make her 
jam at home from her own fruit, as she has 
always done. The Ministry would no doubt 
far rather confiscate (or purchase compulsorily) 
all the fruit in the country and send it to 
‘recognised firms of jam-makers.’’ Fortunately 
the nature of soft fruits and their irritating 
habits of ripening make such an unwise scheme 
impracticable. The Women’s Institutes have 
saved the situation and, one hopes, the jam, 
by organising 5,300 local centres where the 
jam-wives can do their work on a national, 
voluntary, unpaid basis and save both sugar 
and fruit. What happens next? These ladies, 
as they will soon tell you, are experts at a job 
which they have been doing all their lives. 
This does not deter the Ministry of Food from 
appointing a small regiment of inspectors (at 
£5 a week and subsistence and petrol allow- 
ances) to look after them. No wonder the 
jam-wives should call a strike! In his personal 
broadcasts Lord Woolton has shown that he 
possesses a high degree of psychological insight. 
It is a pity that some of his officials do not try 
to cultivate the same valuable quality. Also, 
his doubling of the sugar ration for jam in 
July goes some way to solving the individual’s 
problem. 


HABITS OF MILK CONSUMPTION 
INCE milk is the most essential of our pro- 
tective foods the more we can learn about 
the factors which induce our various classes and 
groups of households to buy more or less milk, 





the more easily distribution can be ‘evened 
out.”” In 1936 the Agricultural Economics 


Research Institute at Oxford made a survey of 
the milk habits of that city. The main con- 
clusions were that while the actual price 
of milk, the income of the household, the 
number of children in the family, and so on, 
played a considerable part in determining how 
much milk was consumed by different house- 
holds, the biggest obstacles to increased con- 
sumption were antipathy, indifference and 
prejudice. Ifthe facts collected from 500 house- 
holds in one town were scarcely sufficient to 
justify the extension of these conclusions to 
the country as a whole, that cannot be said of 
the larger study Milk Consumption Habits 
which the Institute has just published. It 
presents a vast amount of information gathered 
in seventeen urban areas in England and 
Wales just before the war, and its conclusions 
seem in general to tally with those of the Oxford 
report. The 12,000 households visited were 
chosen at random: so that they may be taken 
as representative. After analysis they are 
found to exhibit wide variations and regional 
differences of consumption, sufficient to show 
the great importance of habit and taste; though 
one would not like to say off-hand why Oxford, 
Salisbury and King’s Lynn should consume so 
much more milk than Newton Abbot, Leicester 
and Wrexham. The reaction to price change 
everywhere appears to be relatively small, 
whether a rise or fall in price is considered. On 
the other hand, it was evident in practically all 
areas that the milk consumption fell in the lower 
income groups when the price rose high in the 
winter, and remained the same or rose in the 
higher income groups. 
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RIVER DERWENT 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Water-raising Devices—A Soldier of the Southern Desert—The Dog Problem—Eg¢g-rationing 


N the description of Uppark, a Queen 
Anne mansion on the Sussex downs, in a 
recent number, mention is made of a 
water-raising device installed by the 
original builder, which pumped the water 
from a spring at the foot of Harting Down to 
the house a mile away and 300ft. above. It 
would be most interesting to know more of the 
mechanism of this machine, as presumably the 
ram, which is so generally used for this purpose 
to-day, was not invented at the end of the 
seventeenth century, or at any rate had not 
reached a stage of perfection to enable it to 
push water to the height of 300ft. This is mere 
surmise on my part, and I make the statement 
in the hope that some Country LIFE reader 
will be able to clear up a point that has long 
puzzled me, and that is the date of the invention 
of the ram, which seems to be the nearest 
approach to perpetual motion yet achieved. 
Archimedes in 250 B.c. and his followers solved 
some of the mysteries of hydraulics, including 
the famous Archimedean screw, but history 
does not relate if they discovered the principle 
of the ram and the employment of flowing water 
to force a portion of the supply to higher levels. 

The mention of water-raising devices 
reminds me that many of our troops in Syria 
will probably see a notable example of these at 
Hama on the Damascus-Aleppo road—the road 
that runs between the desert and the town. 
Here are situated the giant water-wheels that 
raise water from the River Orontes to a height 
of some 70ft. and distribute it by means of 
aqueducts to all parts of the town and to the 
orchards beyond. This device, which is com- 
paratively simple if gargantuan, consists of 
employing the force of the flowing water of the 
river to turn huge wheels, on which there are 
a series of slots or containers that empty their 


Regulations 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


contents into a towering masonry channel on 
reaching the highest point. As one of the few 
remaining relics of the water-raising systems of 
the Romans—and these wheels, except for 
repairs and new parts, date back to those days— 
they are unique, but hydraulic engineers serving 
with our forces will not fail to realise that a 
modern centrifugal pumping plant, costing a few 
thousand pounds, would do all the work of 
the famous Hama water-wheels at about one- 
tenth of the cost of upkeep. 


* * 
* 


HEN our victorious advance across Libya 

was at its zenith last winter I commented 

in these Notes on Lieutenant-Colonel Bagnold, 
of the Royal Corps of Signals, who was playing 
an active part in the campaign by harrying the 
Italian lines of communication between the 


Preliminary Announcement 


FOR THE HOME GUARD 


A “Country Life” 
Miniature Rifle Competition 





Ww* have pleasure in announcing that, with 

the approval and co-operation of the War 
Office, we have made arrangements to organise 
a miniature rifle competition, on a team basis, 
for members of the Home Guard. 

An appropriate trophy and medals will be 
presented by “Country Life’? to the winning 
team, and medals to the runners-up. 

Full details wili be announced shortly. 


various southern oases. lor weeks at a stretch 
he was operating with a light patrol in the 
sand-sea some 500 miles from the nearest base 
in Egypt, and in the absence of news to. the 
contrary he is no doubt still engaged in the same 
work, although the heat in this southern desert 
is now intense. 

To those readers who wished to know more 
of the interior of Libya I recommended his book 
Libyan Sands, but those who enquired for it 
were probably disappointed, as it transpired 
that the volume was out of print. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, have 
now rectified this by bringing out a cheap 
edition—a most excellent half-crown’s-worth, 
as Colonel Bagnold is not only a good soldier 
and a daring explorer but an excellent writer 
as well. 

* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has written asking if 

any reader will give a good home to a 
15-month old black Labrador bitch, and this, 
I am afraid, is the type of offer that will be all 
too common in the near future, when small 
families find their waste food insufficient for 
anything but a member of one of the smaller 
breeds. The bitch in question has had the 
benefit of the tail end of a shooting season, 
retrieves well, though her training is not yet 
complete, and is by a bench and field trial 
winner of some eminence. In ordinary times 
an offer like this would require a special clerical 
staff to deal with the mass of correspondence, 
but to-day, I imagine, there will be no response, 
though a good working Labrador will earn her 
keep many times over in the course of a shooting 
season. 

With regard to the training of shooting dogs, 
I heard a good story of a breeder of Clumbers, 
who was a member of a big shooting syndicate, 
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and a not particularly popular member owing 
to his habit of breaking his young dogs in at 
the expense of other people’s sport. One day 
he turned up for partridge shooting with a par- 
ticularly young and active-looking Clumber, 
and another member of the syndicate, noticing 
the wild eye of the dog, expressed the hope that 
there would be no question of running in. 

‘“‘Good Lord, no,’’ said the Clumber’s owner 
indignantly. ‘This is the steadiest dog I have 
ever had,’’ but he took the precaution of 
attaching the dog’s lead to his braces. before 
they started tlhe first walk up. 

Ten minutes later a fine hare jumped up 
from the stubble and disappeared over the rise 
with the Clumber in hot and vociferous pursuit; 
and dangling from the end of his lead was a 
pair of braces and one leg of his master’s plus 
fours ! 

HE egg-rationing scheme, both in_ its 

amended and unregenerate forms, has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of attention in 
the Press, for every poultry-keeper is vastly 
interested to know how the output of the hen 
can be efficiently controlled. Twenty-one years 
as a blend of Government official and policeman 
has taught me the folly of making regulations 


that cannot possibly be enforced, and the 
original order, by which owners of more than 
12 birds were required to sell all their eggs to a 
licensed dealer at 2s. 6d. per dozen and obtain 
their own private supplies as a ration later at 
2s. 9d. per dozen, appeared to provide as many 
loopholes as a present-day pill-box. 

An official pattern padlock on every hen- 
house in the land and a daily call by a collector 
with the key—a system requiring an army of 
officials and an ocean of petrol—would have been 
far from water-tight, as hens in summer-time 
have a craze for laying abroad, and, with a little 
instigation in the form of china eggs in suitable 
sites, practically the whole community would be 
delighted to lay outside the house, obtaining 
just as much satisfaction from outwitting the 
official as they do in normal times from deceiv- 
ing their owner. Then, though the main door 
may be officially locked, there is the fact that 
the average small boy can crawl through the 
trapdoor, and most poultry men have small 
boys available, either in the form of their own 
progeny or evacuees. 

* e * 
HE fixing of an official quota of eggs to be 
laid by a given number of birds during the 
coming months is also unworkable owing to the 
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contrary nature of the hen. This week 50 birds 
may be producing an average of 25 eggs daily; 
next week, owing to a variety of causes—change 
of foodstuffs, adverse weather, or a sudden 
mass desire to go broody—and the output may 
fall to 10 a day or less. 

The owner of from 20 to 60 chickens in 
normal times does not run the birds with any 
idea of making a profit, but solely as a hobby 
that will provide him with a supply of really 
new-laid eggs and a few home-raised birds for 
the table. If he keeps accounts, which is un- 
usual, he will wonder if the small advantages 
in kind that he obtains are worth the expense, 
work and worry that poultry entail; and in 
war-time, with the hunt for food-stuff coupons 
and household waste with which to supplement 
the ration, and guarding against ravening foxes 
that prowl now by day as well as by night, the 
worry is very considerable. It would have been 
putting a very great strain on the public spirit 
of the small hen-keeper to ask him to undertake 
all this and to receive no compensation whatso- 
ever: to ask him and his family to sit down to 
an eggless breakfast when his own hens were 
cackling over an especially good morning’s pro- 
duction after many sterile winter months during 
which they had been maintained at a loss. 


THE STORY OF THE BATH ROAD 


HE Bath road is a road of ghosts 

ghosts. of rubicund roueés and 

languorous ladies, smothered in powder 

and scent to disguise the fact that 

“bath” meant nothing more to them 
than a place of fashionable resort. Pepys echoed 
the sentiment of his time when he wrote in 
horror at Bath: “It cannot be clean to go so 
many bodies together into the same water.”’ 
lo-day, however, the road is traversed by lean, 
athletic men and _ stream-lined girls, whose 
greatest joy is to find a swimming pool. Perhaps 
some future historian will describe the twentieth 
century as the age of cleanliness 


Nosing through the tangled traffic of ’buses 
and taxis to leave London by the Bath Road, 
the motorist in his years-old car may throw a 
thoughtful glance at Olympia, with its memories 
of happier days, when we spent hours there in 
looking over the new cars and gadgets and often 
turning away with sad thoughts of the depleted 
bank book. All attention is needed for the 


“MIDSUMMER HAUNT 


By R. T. LANG 


traffic till the Great West Road opens out. Here 
we find another adventure in cleanliness, for 
what a different picture is presented by these 
smart new factories from the black and ugly 
specimens of the north! At last we are realising 
that people can do better work in pleasant 
surroundings 

The historic interest of the Bath Road does 
not come in the early miles. The Peggy Bedford 
inn, intensely modern, commemorates a famous 
hostess of the coaching days. Slough has now 
given itself over entirely to industry; its old 
picturesque name of Upton-cum-Chaveley would 
not have suited these days of speed. As we pass 
through Salt Hill we can be glad that the 
““montem’”’ no longer exists. Until 1844 one 
would have been held up here on one day of the 
year by the boys of Eton and forced to cont1i- 
bute to their gastronomic pleasures, for they had 
the right to stop all travellers for this purpose. 
The money collected reached, at one time, over 
£1,000. It became the property of the 
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OF THE LOVELIES OF LONDON ” 


The river at Cliveden Woods, Maidenhead 


British Council 


captain of the school and was usually spent 
on banquets. 

And then, after twenty-five miles of 
decreasing suburbanity, we run into Maiden- 
head, midsummer haunt of the lovelies of 
London. Leland has it that the name came from 
the 11,000 maidens who were martyred in 
Germany with St. Ursula—a picturesque tale, 
but destroyed by the fact that long before that 
Hunnish holocaust the place was referred to as 
the timber wharf of Mayden-hythe. Mr. A. L. 
Humphreys, in his delightful Berkshire Book, 
describes Maidenhead in a characteristic bit of 
Ashby-Sterry :— 

When Taplow woods are russet-red, 
When half the peplar leaves are shed, 
When silence reigns at Maidenhead 
And autumn dwindles, 
‘Tis good to lounge upon that lawn, 
Though beauties of last June are gone 
From Skindle’s. 
Pity the man who has no memories of June 
afternoons on such lawns as Skindle’s ! 

A stretch of brilliant colour- 
ings provided by seed farms 
may brighten the way to 


Reading. This town is_ by- 
passed, but the scent of biscuits 
wafts strong on the air. A 


great town now, Reading had 
only twenty-eight houses and 
two mills when Domesday was 
compiled. 

Here we leave the industrial 
interests behind and enter on the 
real Bath Road. Theale, where 
the coaches stopped for cakes 
and ale, lingers in memories of 
its former greatness, and the 
scene is sweetly English as the 
road runs through Thatcham, 
whose roofs live up to its name 
and whose cross tells us that a 
market was established here in 
1135. Newbury is just skirted, 
full of memories of John Small- 
wood, “ Jack of Newbury,’’ who 
employed two hundred maidens 
“in petticoats of stammel red, 
and milk white kerchers on their 
head,’’ the while he secured free 
trade for Reading, took a 
hundred and fifty gallant lads to 
Floddon, detied Wolsey and 
refused a knighthood from 
Henrv VIII. 

The Old Bear at Hungerford 
was the headquarters of Charles | 
in 1643 and the scene of the 
meeting of the commissioners of 
James II and William of Orange 
on Dec. 6, 1688. The town 
lies to the left and is mostly 
famous for its hock-tide festival 
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on the Tuesday after Easter week, when 
the tutti-men go round, or, rather, used 
to go round before the war, with baskets of 
oranges and offer them to the ladies, who may 
contribute in return a penny or a kiss. It is for 
the lady to decide whether or not she will main- 
tain an old Berkshire custom and give the 
kiss. 

The almshouses built by the Duchess of 
Somerset in 1694 are passed on the way into 
Froxfield, where there is another item of great 
interest to young women in the banns book of 
the church. “‘A young woman,”’ it declares, 
‘should never be married until she has spun 
herself a set of body, table and bed linen,’’ and 
it was this rule, it is said, which gave to 
unmarried women the name of spinsters. 

In another four miles we run into the 

pleasant shades of Savernake, sixteen miles 
iound and the only privately-owned forest in 
England. It is almost unchanged from the days 
when the ancient Britons hunted through its 
vlades and when Henry VIII wooed and 
married here the best-loved of his six queens, 
Lady Jane Seymour. From the Forest Hill gate 
he road goes on into Marlborough, through 
hich forty coaches once galloped daily on the 
suute between London and Bath. Great fires 
lestroyed most of the town in 1671 and 1690 
nd, after the second, Parliament passed an act 
rohibiting the use of thatch in towns, for that 
as the usual cause of frequent fires. Merlin is 
iid to sleep under the castle mound, where the 
chool water-tank now stands, but he is a sleeper 
is itinerant as Arthur and his knights. Of more 
nodern interest is the school, at the end of the 
mwwn, established in 1843. Here Dean Farrar 
vrote his great Life of Christ. 

lor the next few miles the side of the road 
is strewn with barrows and tumuli, relics of the 
vreat population which covered this district 
when Stonehenge was built, nearly four thou- 
sand years ago. The Long Barrow, on the left 
two miles beyond Fyfield, was opened in 1859 
and found to contain six skeletons, the skulls of 
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BATH 
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THE COLONNADE, FROM THE RIVER AVON 
* Bath was founded, they will tell you, in 863 B.C.” 
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two of which had been cleft. In another mile 
comes the largest artificial mound in Europe, 
Silbury Hill, covering five acres and 130 ft. high. 
Tradition says that a King Seall is buried in it, 
but the fact that ‘“‘seale”’ is an Anglo-Saxon 
word used for a dwelling, suggests that more 
than a coffin may be found. Perhaps someone 
may do what Mr. Keiller has done so splendidly 
at Avebury and let us know what great secret 
is hidden here. 

Three miles beyond Beckhampton the 
Lansdowne column commemorates not only the 
birth of Edward VII but also the days when 
landowners had money to spend on such things. 
The white horse on the adjoining hill was cut 
by a local doctor in 1870; it is 160 ft. long from 
head to tail. 

Calne, which once produced the finest 
broadcloth, now gives us that Wiltshire bacon 
which is equally famous. Here it was that we 
nearly lost the great St. Dunstan. In 978, while 
a witan was being held, the floor collapsed and 





CHIPPENHAM’S OLD TOWN HALL 


fifty nobles were killed, but the saint saved him- 
self by hanging to a beam. 

Chippenham should be named _ Alfred’s 
Town, for here the great king lived and wor- 
shipped in the church which preceded the present 
fifteenth century edifice. The town’s later fame 
lay in its cloth industry, and Smollett made 
Peregrine Pickle’s mother a chambermaid at 
the Angel hotel. On past the Jacobean manor 
house of Pickwick, which is said to have given 
Dickens the inspiration for the name of his most 
famous character, and then comes the sweeping 
descent of Box Hill, where the great rail- 
way tunnel, one and three-quarter miles long, 
emerges at the side of the road. 

And so into Bath, founded, they will tell 
you, in 863 B.c. Bladud was the son of King 
Lear, who was the eighth from Brutus, himself 
a descendant of Venus. Bladud contracted 
leprosy, and, although a king’s son, he was sent 
to work as a swineherd. His swine were leprosy- 
infected and he drove them into a swamp. They 
emerged cured; Bladud tried the water on him- 
self with a similar result, and thereupon returned 
to court and founded the city. And the baths 
have been a panacea for liver and kidney 
trouble in particular since the Romans built 
them in.A.p. 54. They are the best Roman speci- 
mens known. The Pump Room orchestra, 
founded in 1704, is the oldest in Britain. 

Bath’s eighteenth century reputation did 
not inspire John Wesley, who described it as 
“the headquarters of. Satan,’’ but the intense 
respectability of its Georgian houses would 
impress even that stern moralist now. And 
finally, if the run down has given you that 
schoolboy appetite, you may visit the original 
bakery of that comestible, which was named 
after the girl who first sold it in the streets of 
Bath in the eighteenth century, the luscious 
Sally Lunn. 
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LAND TENURE AND THE STRUCTURE OF PRICES 


By CINCINNATUS 





AN ESTATE CO-OPERATIVE STORE, IN THE BUILDINGS OF A HOME FARM. 


LAKE, WILTSHIRE 


‘“‘ With agriculture reasonably prosperous, the ownership and management of agricultural estates will attract men who will 
regard them not merely as an investment but as a worth while job ” 


[How can we guarantee the farmer a fairy price 
for his produce? What part should the State play 
in controlling land tenure after the war? 


These ave the points dealt with by Cincinnatus 
in the following article, the third in our series. 
The fourth article, by Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, will 
be entitled ‘‘A New Educational Policy.’’] 


GRICULTURE’S achievements and 
disappointments in our time provide 
plenty of material for unlimited 
debate, but we must get agreement 
now on the essentials of a truly 

national agricultural policy. To leave the 
decision until after the war, when everything 
is in the melting-pot, would be disastrous. We 
all remember what happened after the 1914-18 
war. Indeed, many farmers are so obsessed 
with bitter memories of broken promises then 
that they cannot bring themselves to believe 
that the present renaissance of farming is more 
than a flash in the pan. But scepticism about 
the good faith of politicians carries us 
nowhere. We can only proceed on the 
assumption that political leaders are 
intelligent people, intent on serving 
the best interests of the country, and 
that they are not blind to the folly of 
leaving agriculture and the land of 
this country to sink back to stagnant 
sterility. 

If agriculture is to take its full place 
in the life of the nation in peace as 
well as in war-time, there are certain 
essential points on which there must 
be agreement among all political 
parties and the general community. 
As an industry, agriculture must be 
allowed to earn reasonable profits to 
provide a decent living for all efficient 
people engaged in the business. This 
means in effect that the farmer’s 
selling prices must be safeguarded. 
His living, the wages he pays his men, 
and the rent he pays the owner of the 
land he farms, all depend on the 
prices at which he sells the produce 
of the farm. This is an elementary 
truth, but so often in the past clever 
people have ignored it in their plans 
for the agricultural millennium. 

We shall not be a rich country 
after the war. We shall have to 
live economically for several years 
at least, and the urban public will 


not be able to afford extravagant prices for 
food. Fortunately, food prices have been 
pegged down in this war, and if we work 
together on this problem there is no need for a 
violent reaction as in 1920. The price position 
can be held. Necessarily there will be some 
adjustments, but it should be practicable to 
guarantee the British farmer such prices as will 
enable the land to be farmed properly. That 
is the criterion which the nation’s interest 
demands. Efficiency is an overworked word in 
the vocabulary of agriculture’s mentors, but if 
we expect a square deal from the rest of the 
community we must give them a square deal. 
It would be asking for trouble to think of prices 
which would enable any fool to go into farming 
and make a good living year after year. 

In the past 18 months the Ministry of 
Food has gained much useful experience in the 
bulk purchase and handling of foodstuffs pro- 
duced in this country and abroad. Based on 
this experience it will not be difficult to evolve 


permanent plans to assure the home producer 
a satisfactory level of prices. As we know from 
experience, neither tariffs alone nor import 
quotas alone are likely to prove satisfactory. 
But for some time after the war the Ministry 
of Food will inevitably remain the sole buyer of 
foodstuffs. Chaos would rule if the markets were 
suddenly thrown open to speculation. Whether 
the Ministry of Food should remain permanently 
in control of all foodstuffs will depend on inter- 
national commitments, in particular with the 
Dominions and the United States, but there is 
a clear case for the Import Board type of control 
charged as one of its responsibilities with the 
purchase of the main categories of home produce 
at prices calculated to allow British agriculture 
to operate successfully and ensure the proper 
maintenance of our land, whether world prices 
of wheat, beef, lamb and the rest are high or 
low. 

On this basis—and an assured price struc- 
ture is the only practicable basis for an agri- 





“THE NATION WILL DEMAND A HIGH STANDARD OF HUSBANDRY 
ON THE LAND ITSELF” 


Acres of derelict arable downland reclaimed by a landowner who believes in mechanisation, 


Linkenholt, Hampshire 











cultural policy that will endure—let us look at 
the measures that ought to be taken within 
the industry to make agriculture fully effective 
and efficient. Nationalisation of all agricultural 
land is one of the cries we shall hear. There 
will have to be national control of the land, 
but is there any case for State ownership? Are 
the county councils such model landlords of 
small holdings or the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges such exceptionally good farm landlords 
that individual ownership of land must go? I 
have yet to be convinced that a clerk in an 
office who works by regulations can look after 
the land as well as the individual owner who has 
a personal interest in his estate and the means 
to perform his functions properly. The land- 
owner who looks after his estate and promotes 
efficiency among his tenants is doing his duty 
to the community, and there is no reason to 
throw him on the scrap heap. Moreover, he 
does his work for a very cheap wage. Few 
estates pay more than three per cent. on the 
money invested, and many pay nothing at all. 
Would the State be content with this? Would 
the inspectors and managers they would have 
to appoint work for nothing? From the State’s 
point of view, such a change would seem a bad 
bargain. There are, however, landowners who 
do not do their duty, and they will have to 
make way for someone who will, or for the 
State, if no individual comes forward, to take 
over at a fair valuation the estate which has 
been badly managed. 


THE LANDOWNER’S OBLIGATIONS 

Like everyone else, the landowner must 
have the means to meet his obligations to his 
farming tenants and to the community. The 
rents he receives for his farms ought to be 
sufficient to meet all the charges of proper 
maintenance and a return on the capital in- 
vested. A reasonably prosperous agriculture 
should be able to pay economic rents for the 


plant—buildings and land—it uses. Put on a 
business footing again, the ownership and 


management of agricultural estates will attract 
men who are genuinely interested in the land 
and who will regard ownership not merely as a 
speculation or an investment, but as a worth- 
while job in life. With the State in the back- 
ground ready to take over badly managed 
estates that are hindering the fulfilment of the 
nation’s purpose in agricultural policy, there 
is no reason why a high standard should not 
be established. 

Assured a reasonable level of prices, come 
what may farmers could plan ahead with con- 
fidence, and the man who does not farm his 
land properly should be dispossessed as he is 
to-day under the powers conferred on the War 
Agricultural Committees. We all know the 
hopeless cases in our own districts, men who 
have not the spirit, energy or the ability to 
manage their farms efficiently. They are full 
of complaints at the local pub or the N.F.U. 
branch meeting, but visit their farms and you 


are left in no doubt why they have found, 
and always will find farming conditions so 


difficult. We cannot carry these men on our 
backs. There is a good deal in the suggestion 


that Mr. Hudson has made, that everyone 
occupying agricultural land should qualify for 
a kind of master-mariner’s certificate. We 
shall need the war agricultural committees or 
some similar body appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and not by the county councils, 
to keep everyone, landowner as well as tenant 
farmer, up to the mark so that the land of this 
country is used to the national advantage. 


ECONOMICAL MARKETING © 


The nation will demand a high standard of 
husbandry on the land itself. No more weed- 
infested fields, blocked ditches and unhygienic 
buildings. It will also demand an economical 
system of marketing the produce of the land. 
We have been groping for economies under the 
various marketing schemes since 1932, but it 
cannot be said that we have made much pro- 
gress in this direction. The marketing schemes 
and the organisation of producers on a com- 
modity basis have been used mainly for price- 
bargaining purposes. The Milk Marketing 
Board and the Potato Marketing Board have 
done something to popularise the products 
under their care, but neither the producer nor 
the consumer has yet seen the full benefit of 
the more economical organisation of marketing 
and distribution. As producers of food we 
have to make up our minds to tackle these 
problems whether or not the Ministry of Food 
remains. The middleman performs useful 
services in some instances, but there are, or 
rather were before the war, too many dealers 
taking a toll of our produce. We shall have to 
look at these questions with an open mind, 
free from old prejudices against co-operation 
and free from the influence of those who, 
posing as the farmer’s friends, have made a fat 
living at his expense. We must never go back 
to the bad old ways of marketing fat stock. 
Farmers whose farms needed them spent too 
many days at market and played into the hands 
of the dealers and butchers who ruled the 
auction rings. The war-time system with all 
its early faults is much more satisfactory. We 
know the price we shall get from the Ministry 
of Food according to the weight and grade of 
the animal, and there is no need to hang about 
the market wasting valuable time. 

The third partner in agriculture, the farm 
worker, will also be required to give of his best. 
If agriculture is to fulfil our hopes, the industry 
will need to attract and keep the enterprising 
countryman as well as the slow-witted boy who 
usually has been considered by educationists 
fit only for the land. Mechanisation has come 
to stay, and there will be places on the land for 
skilled mechanics as well as for stockmen who 
are well enough educated to be able to grasp 
the essentials of hygiene in the cow-house. We 
shall need all the good men now employed on 
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the land, and a constant flow of young recruits 
who can bring the enterprise and energy of 
youth to their work. They will want a good 
wage and good prospects. In these respects 
agriculture must be in a position to compete 
with other industries. The skilled farm worker 
is worth as good a wage as the skilled artisan, 
and happily the disparity has been lessened by 
the institution ofa national minimum wage of 48s. 
a week in agricuiture which means in practice 
that the key men on farms are now earning 
60s. a week and more. Taking into account the 
merely nominal rent he pays for his cottage and 
garden, the tractor driver is earning as good 
money as the ’bus driver in the town. This is 
as it should be. The time will come when 
cottage rents have to be revised upwards to 
an economic level so that money can be spent 
on improving the standard of housing in the 
villages. This is one of the most urgent prob- 
lems. The young man worth his salt who is 
getting married will not take a wife to live in 
a hovel without even a fitted sink, let alone a 
tap in the house or a bath. He goes off to find 
a home with some modern amenities and is lost 
to agriculture. The tractor driver who on the 
present scale of wages receives 60s. a week and 
pays 3s. for his cottage should have 70s. and 
pay 10s. a week rent. Then there would be no 
excuse for the bad cottage. Satisfactory hous- 
ing for the workers on the estate should be one 
of the important considerations in assessing the 
landlord’s fitness to continue in ownership. 
When the status of the farm worker is estab- 
lished for all to recognise, we shall again draw 
into the industry the men the land needs. 
The educational system also needs an overhaul 
so that town-minded teachers no longer fill 
the minds of the village youth with book learn- 
ing for examinations and narrow conceptions 
of what is worth-while in life. We can, and 
must, make life on the land worth while in the 
fullest sense. 


NO ROOM FOR PESSIMISM 


These are not the dreams of an idealist. 
As a farmer who has opportunities of meeting 
men in other walks of life I am convinced that 
there is now a powerful body of opinion, includ- 
ing bankers and City men, who realise that the 
nation will need a productive agriculture after 
the war as much as it does now, and that it 
would be folly to let the land go as the nation 
did after the last war. I am cheered by these 
contacts, finding support for a real agricultural 
policy in many unexpected quarters, but I am 
depressed by the lack of imagination that per- 
sists among the leaders of the farming com- 
munity. It is time that farmers got out of 
their minds that what happened after the last 
war will inevitably happen after this. If they 
will put their heads together now with the farm 
workers and the landowners to find agreement 
on what is acceptable and practicable, they 
will find a ready response in quarters that count 
in the political world. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 


HEN, a few years ago at Jerusa- 

lem, I decided to visit the famous 

Cedars of Lebanon, it was only 

with difficulty that I could find out 

exactly where they were and how 
to get there. Actually I drove via Nazareth 
to Damascus, and thence over the Anti-Lebanon 
to Baalbek, where I learned that a motor road 
was being constructed—it is now, no doubt, 
completed—-over the Lebanon via the Cedar 
Col (8,185ft.). I therefore crossed over the 
Southern Lebanon to Beirut, and thence con- 
tinued north along the sea shore to Tripoli. 
From Tripoli the Cedars stand at 6,315ft. in an 
E.S.E. direction, up the picturesque, narrow 
and rocky gorge of the Kadisha Valley, about 
20 miles in a direct line from the sea. 

I had no clear idea of the topography of 
the district until I arrived home and procured 
the War Office 1910 General Staff map (Syria, 
Homs-Beirut sheet), whereon the Cedars and 
the Cedar Col are clearly marked. It takes 
three hours by car from Beirut to the Cedars. 

The Lebanon, as seen from the sea-coast 
road, is very beautiful, rich with orchards, 
citrus and banana plantations. In _ pre-war 


By COLONEL E. ENEVER TODD 


days, when Beirut was a frequent port of call 
for Mediterranean cruising liners, a day’s excur- 
sion to the Cedars was well worth while, whether 
one was interested in cedars or not. 

In March the lower orchards at the mouth 
of the Kadisha Valley were carpeted with 
Anemone coronaria and Cyclamen  latifolium 
(some say Cyclamen persicum of our green- 
houses, but I doubt it). The lower hills are 
dotted with numerous villages, with many 
summer villas and small hotels, to which the 
wealthier inhabitants move for the summer 
from Beirut or Tripoli or Damascus. The last 
village at the head of the valley is -Bécharré, 
deep in snow in March. Above Bécharré the 
road ran between walls of snow higher than 
the car, but the surface was good, and in fact 
the high snow banks rendered impossible a skid 
into the sheer valley below. The Cedar Grove 
stands some four miles above the village, and 
another four miles below the Cedar Col. Im- 
mediately to the north rise the highest peaks of 
the Lebanon, culminating in the Jebel Timarun 
(10,530ft.), seven miles away in a direct line. 

The Cedar Grove must be the same as that 
mentioned by Boissier in the Flora Orientalis : 





‘‘Libanus above Eden, where a small wood of 
about 400 trees still exists.’” Eden, or Ehden 
(pronounced gutturally Echden), is a small 
village not far from Bécharré (which is really 
the Arab Bsherri gallicised), and old-time ex- 
plorers reported cedars from both Eden and 
Hadeth, another village in the higher Kadisha 
Valley, but there is none there now. Ravens- 
croft in the Pinetum Britannicum enumerated 
thirteen localities for the cedar in the Lebanon. 
These formed two distinct groups—one north- 
ern, in the Bécharré country; the other 
southern, immediately south of the highest 
point of the main road over the southern 
Lebanon from Damascus to Beirut. But, 
except for the Cedar Grove, which is preserved, 
they have all been felled for timber by the local 
villagers. 

There is a rough hotel at the Cedars— 
rough, but with baths and central heating— 
and the manager (who is also the Guardian of 
the Grove) confirmed that there are no others 
left in the Lebanon. 

The snow, at the time of my visit, was 
over 6ft. deep. It was also very soft, and, 
scrambling about among the trees, my wife and 
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ALL THAT IS 
LEFT OF THE 
GROVE 


Many of the Cedars 
have been felled for 
timber by the 
villagers, but those 
seen in the photo- 
graph — numbering, 
according to the 
450— 


have been preserved 


Guardian, 


by the building of a 


wall 


| felt no discredit in falling through knee-deep 
every now and then, since our guide himself 
was once buried above the waistline, and his 
dog was constantly and ecstatically pawing his 
way like a swimmer out of the snow. 

The Guardian informed me that there were 
exactly 450 trees left—a suspiciously exact 
figure. S. R. Oliver, writing in The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle in 1879, states: ‘‘The Guardian told 
us there were exactly 385 trees.’’ Oliver sug- 
gested that for a small sum of money a stone 
wall might be built, enclosing the area of the 


American Colony, Jerusalem 


ONE OF THE GIANTS OF THE GROVE 


Che age of the Cedars has long been a subject of con- 

roversy. Seven, of which this is one, are obviously of 

reat age, but the statement that two of them are 

000 years old and the others more than 3,000 years 
old should perhaps be accepted with reserve 





Cedar Grove sufficiently well against goats; 


and later Thiseldon Dyer was informed by 
Rustem Pasha that he had built a wall, but it 
was afterwards broken down. The illustration 
above shows that the wall is now standing, 
though on my visit I saw nothing of it, as it 
was completely covered by the deep snow. 
The age of the cedars has been a matter 
of discussion for centuries. Many calculations 


have been made, and many varied results 
obtained. There are now standing seven trees 


obviously of great age—one of them shown in 

- the photograph below—but the 
Guardian’s statement to me that of 
the seven, two were 7,000 years old 
and the others more than 3,000 
vears, may perhaps be accepted 
with reserve. 

One thing contributes to their 
preservation—The Grove has some 
age-long religious significance, which 
I do not pretend to understand. 
There is a chapel there, at which a 
service is held once a year. And 
that is why there is a Guardian. 
Perhaps it has something to do 
with Solomon’s Temple, which is 
traditionally supposed to have de- 
nuded the hills of their cedars, 
although Mr. H. G. Wells has told 
us that Solomon’s Temple was no 
bigger than the average English 
barn. 

The Scriptural and _ historical 
associations of the Lebanon cedar 
have drawn many a traveller to the 
Cedar Grove; and there is a sub- 
stantial body of literature in which 
many conundrums have been dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately the accounts 
of the early travellers are vague. 
Until motor roads existed, the 
journey must have been no small 
undertaking, and Sir J. D. Hooker’s 
narrative of his expedition in 1861 
is, apart from its scientific value, 
interesting as showing how great an 
undertaking it then was. 

One of the conundrums is the 
absence of any seedlings or young 
trees in the Grove. I did not see 
any seedlings; but that would have 
been impossible in any case, owing 
to the depth of the snow. I did, 
however, see some _ youngsters, 
standing some 10ft. out of the snow. 

A second conundrum is the 
longevity of the trees. Estimates 
of their age vary greatly, and the 
age of the seven oldest is merely 
traditional. In England the cedar 
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is a relatively fast-growing tree. The oldest 
may be 250 vears, and the maximum diameter 
about 8ft. Mr. Bean states that the largest tree 
on the Lebanon is about 13ft. through. He also 
states that the wood as grown in our milder, 
softer climate is not so hard and less durable. 
There used to be many trees in the neighbour- 
hood of London, but they have become fewer 
and less vigorous. It is difficult to compare the 
behaviour of the cedar near London and in the 
south of England—where it seems to flourish 
best—with its behaviour at 6,000ft. on an un- 
sheltered hillside on the Lebanon, where it is 
subject from birth to the most wintry con- 
ditions from October to March, and is exposed 
to a broiling sun from April to September. 

Mr. Robert Marnack (quoted by Robinson) 
wrote that even in England a cedar will grow 
slowly if planted in exposed and draughty 
situations. I can imagine few situations more 
exposed and draughty than the Grove. Again, 
the Atlas cedar is—so Mr. Bunyard told me 
confused very frequently with the Lebanon 
cedar. They are difficult to distinguish at any 
time, but especially when young. The Atlas 
cedar was introduced into England in the 
‘forties, but is still young. Yet it is accounted 
a rapid grower compared with the cedar of 
Lebanon. In effect, when comparisons are 
drawn between their rapidity of growth in 
England with their longevity on the Lebanon, 
we may not be comparing the same species. 
Yet again, the rate of growth up to maturity, 
and the rate after that stage, are very different 
things. Of the latter we have no knowledge 
in England. A lad may have shot up wonder- 
fully by eighteen, and yet live to be ninety. 

A third conundrum is: how do the cedars 
bear the weight of snow to which they are 
subject on the Lebanon? In England the 
branches are frequently broken down by our 
relatively trivial falls. Mr. Bean’s statement 
that in their native home the wood is more 
durable may partly supply the answer. But 
the weight of snow falling at any one time in the 
respective countries is perhaps not so very 
different. In England we get really heavy falls 
once or twice a year, whereas on the Lebanon 
they go on continuously throughout the winter. 
The actual weight on the branches at any one 
time may not be much greater. On the morning 
I left, the trees were all heavily weighted down 
by a heavy fall during the night; but previously 
the branches had been free of snow, albeit it 
was more than 2yds. deep on the ground. I 
should think, also, that the branches of the 
closely packed trees in the Grove—they are 
often interlacing—must hold one another up. 
Actually the interior of the Grove presents 
rather a scene of havoc: the older trees are 
much the worse for wear. 
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CEILING OF THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 1708-28 

“The first great work he ever undertook,” obtaining the commission when 

only 33. The subject is the apotheosis of William and Mary; the pictorial 
counterpart of Dryden’s Odes 


Total length 110ft., width 50ft. 


Centre and east end. 
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“Country Life”’ 
THE ARTIST DISPLAYS HIS WORK TO 
SPEAKER FOLEY. Detail of saloon, Stoke Edith 


ISTORY,”’ to Thornhill’s contemporaries, signi- 
fied rather mythological decoration than what 
it connotes to-day, when the British war artists 
are engaged in painting history. Yet the 
young man from Dorset who routed foreign 

artists from English domes and ceilings, the first British- 

born painter to be knighted, and the precursor of Reynolds 
by half a century in projecting a national Academy of 

Arts, should be a better known figure than he is. Most 

of his great works being on ceilings, they cannot be ade- 

quately represented in public galleries nor, for that matter, 
be appreciated at all without a crick in the neck. Many 
of what should be his best-known works have been lost 
through changes in taste or destroyed with the buildings 
that they adorned. Nevertheless, the greater part cf his 
splendid oeuvre remains, and his two greatest undertakings, 
the execution of which together covered the prime of his 
working life—the dome of St. Paul’s and the Painted Hall 
of Greenwich Hospital (1708-27)—have lately been revealed 
by cleaning, so that the time is ripe for refurbishing his 
memory too. Since both these masterpieces are peculiarly 

vulnerable to damage by enemy action, recognition of a 

great English artist is doubly due at this time. 

His life was an eminently successful one. Son of a 
younger son of a Dorset squire, George Thornhill of Thorn- 
hill, reputed of pre-Conquest descent, he was only 32 or 33 
when he secured the Greenwich commission, and he amassed 
sufficient fortune by his art to represent his home town 
in Parliament for twelve years and to buy back the family 
place. When he died there in 1734, the newspapers justly 
proclaimed him ‘“‘the greatest historical painter this 
kingdom has produced.’’ As a decorator of ceilings he 
has never been excelled, nor indeed approached, by a native 
artist. As a baroque decorator he is more virile, a better 
colourist, more dramatic than his competitors in this 
country—Verrio and Laguerre, Amiconi, Sebastian Ricci 
and the rest; his work is, indeed, on a level with, if not above, 
the best that was being executed anywhere at that time. 

The arrival of a considerable British artist at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century was in itself a portent. 
English painting had, since Van Dyck and Rubens, been 
Early in Queen Anne’s reign, 
when Thornhill came home from travels which did not 
get him farther than France, the German Kneller was 
still the doyen of portrait painters, and big, shy Louis 
Laguerre the leading decorator. Kneller was automatically 
chosen Governor of the Academy formed by the painting 
fraternity in a large empty mansion in Great Queen Street 
in 1711. Thornhill, though one of the directors, seems to 
have adopted a nationalist attitude; he submitted to 
Kneller’s authority with impatience, and put forward to 
the Government a scheme of his own for an academy, 
financed by the State and housed in a building for which 
he made out designs and estimates, to be erected on the 
site of the present National Gallery. This project to 
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establish a national school of painting 
failed, as did an independent academy 
that Thornhill set up in Covent Garden. 
But the cause was furthered by his 
own eclipse of the foreign artists, and 
perhaps in another way, against his 
will, by his daughter’s eloping with a 
high-spirited pupil of the Covent 
Garden studio. He found himself the 
father-in-law of William Hogarth, and 
a year or so later it is agreeable to learn 
that the leading exponent of the grand 
manner (who at the time was copying 
Raphael’s Cartoons at Hampton Court) 
shared house with his daughter and 
son-in-law when the latter was at work 
on his Harlot’s Progress. 

Thornhill came of sturdy and, on 
his mother’s side, intellectual west 
country stock. She was the daughter 
of William Sydenham the republican, 
and niece of the celebrated Dr. Thomas 


Sydenham, a pioneer of empirical 
medicine, under whose care young 


James was placed. Sydenham set him 
under Thomas Highmore, the King’s 
Sergeant Painter, and may have helped 
his studies abroad. Thornhill is stated 
vaguely to have studied the Caracci 
and Nicolas Poussin; his subsequent 
work has been justly said to owe most 
to le Brun, whom he needed to go no 
farther than Paris to study. When, in 
1708, the directors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital recorded the minute that “Mr. 
rhornhill is to do the painting,”’ they 
probably hoped to get it cheap from a 
young, unknown man (they mention 
specifically that it was ‘‘the first great 
work he ever undertook and served as 
an introduction to bring him into 
reputation”’). But he must have had 
friends in authority also. It is signifi- 
cant that one of the directors was 
Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax, who 
warmly supported Thornhill’s academy 
scheme and commissioned him to paint 
a ceiling in Hampton Court. Another 
was Isaac Newton, with whom he was 
possibly acquainted through his uncle 
and of whom he painted a remarkable 
portrait. A third was Colonel Godol- 
phin, whom Thornhill introduced pro- 
minently into his painting, in collabora- 
tion with Hogarth, of the House of 
Commons. 

The ceiling of the Great Hall, 
110ft. by 50ft., is the largest flat surface 
Thornhill was called on to decorate, and 
its length, not to speak of the enormous 
area, presented a prodigious task. He 
divided it into a central section, con- 
ceived as an empyrean view through an 
oval frame, and two arched sections 
adjoining the ends. In the central oval 
alone are over 50 figures, mostly in 
foreshortened attitudes. The empyrean 
view represents the apotheosis of 
William and Mary attended by the four 
cardinal Virtues, ‘and is typical of his 
“historical’’ style. Peace gives an olive 
branch to the King, who offers a Cap 
of Liberty to Europe, Tyranny grovel- 
ling at his feet. Above the main group 
is Apollo in his chariot, and in the 
corresponding position below, Archi- 
tecture with a drawing of the Hospital, 
and Time bringing Truth to light. And 
so the mighty allegory goes on. The 
end sections contain splendid renderings of the 
enriched taffrails of ships—the Blenheim and a 
galley—supported by teeming emblematical 
figures. There is a magnificent vigour and 
conviction about the whole thing which, if 
not great art on the Sistine Chapel plane, is 
the pictorial equal of, say, Dryden’s Odes. 
The great west wall facing the arch from the 
Upper Hall makes similar reference to Queen 
Anne. 

_ It was decided to paint the interior of 
>t. Paul’s dome in April, 1707. Wren, it is 
believed, favoured a restrained architectural 
décor, but in the following March the Bishops’ 
Committee ordered “‘That the inside of the 
Dome be painted with figures, but confined to 
the Scriptural History taken from the Acts of 
the Apostles.’’ Pelegrini, Catenaro, Pierre 
Berchett, Louis Cheron, and Thornhill duly 
submitted sketches in the following April. But 
Archbishop Tenison is related to have given 
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the following characteristic ruling: “I am no 
judge of painting, but on two articles I think 
I may insist; that the painter be a Protestant, 
and secondly that he be an Englishman.’’ So, 
although the choice was not made till June, 
1715, Thornhill was selected: ‘‘It was ordered 
to be done in Basso-Relievo . . And he 
is to receive for the whole work £4,000.”’ 
Numerous sketch studies for the dome 
exist, their sequence being probably indicated 
by the gradual increase in the figures at the 
expense of the architecture. The editors of the 
Wren Society have put forward the suggestion 
that Thornhill obtained the assistance of his 
friend James Gibbs, the architect of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields and a student of the great Carlo 
Fontana, in the architectural framework of 
his St. Paul’s designs. They certainly bear a 
close resemblance to Gibbs’s work. Thornhill 
did not execute every foot of his decorations 
himself, as the following anecdotes well show, 


THE SALOON, STOKE EDITH.—“ The Temple of the Muses.” 


“‘ Grottesque ” decorations of lower panels in sepia. 





“Country Life’”’ 


Destroyed by fire 1927 


while giving us a flashlight glimpse of the great 
man aloft on his scaffolds. The first, from 
The Diary of Dudley Ryder, is the account of 
an eye-witness who managed to get admission 
to the dome, in August, 1716: 

All the architecture is done, but then the history 
part is not begun yet. All the models are divided 
into eight columns or pieces of architecture, in each 
of which is some one story of St. Paul described. 
There had indeed been a design, once prop¢ sed, to 
have the whole Dome in one but one story 
of St. Paul would not have been enough. ; 
In the model chosen there is the story of the viper 
at Malta, his preaching in Athens, his making a 
speech from the steps of the Castle, his converting 
the Jailor, curing the lame man, the story of 
Elymas the sorcerer, the people of Ephesus burning 
books. I went up to the top of the scaffolds 
where the very top of the Dome is painted, chiefly 
with roses gilded within squares. There are two 
or three persons who are underworkmen that are 
working at these figures, but Mr. Thornhill comes 
and overlooks them and directs them. 








By courtesy of Mr. Godfrey Allen, Surveyor 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. The]dome, 1715-20, since cleaning (1936) 


Thornhill would have liked to think his 
visitor a virtuoso, ‘but I was afraid of talking 
to him lest I should discover my ignorance.’’ 
The painter said ‘“‘there were but few that took 
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STUDY FOR ST. PAUL’S DOME DECORATION “eT 


Pen and sepia. Sir Robert Witt Collection 






pleasure in viewing these things, and would 


give themselves the trouble to come and see 


him, and therefore he was not much troubled 
on that account with many people.” 

Another glimpse 
of work at St. Paul’s, 
obtained by Horace 
Walpole from High- 
more, shows Thornhill 
narrowly escaping 
death on his scaffold. 
Stepping back to judge 
an effect, he was on 
the very edge when 
one of his assistants, 
with fine presence of 
mind, splashed a large 
brush that he was 
carrying across. the 
just-completed face of 
an apostle. The out- 
raged Thornhill in- 
stinctively lurched 
forward to save his 
work, and so saved 
himself. 

One evening at 
the Queen Street Aca- 
demy, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller found the 
model posed in a curi- 
ous crouching position 
and, enquiring the 
reason, elicited that 
Thornhill had asked 
Gibson, one of the 
students, to supply 
him with studies of 
certain attitudes for 
him to use on the 
Greenwich ‘ceiling, on 
which he was too 
busily engaged to be 
able to come to the 
Academy himself. 
see, I see,’’ ex- 
claimed Sir Godfrey 


scornfully. ‘Mr. Dornhill is a wise man. 
But if I was Mr. Dornhill I should let Mr. 
Gibson draw all my figures for me.’’ 

The vast work at Greenwich was heid up 
as much by chronic lack of funds as by Thorn- 
hill’s preoccupation with St. Paul’s. The com- 
mission was given in 1708, but no price defin- 
itely fixed. In 1714 the dais end was near 
enough to completion for Thornhill to be ordered 
to clear his scaffolding away, and at the same 
date he received his first instalment of payment, 
£200. Then, evidently, he was called to con- 
centrate on the more important (and better 
paid) work at St. Paul’s, which was not finished 
till 1720. In 1717, however, he felt secure 
enough to challenge the directors of Greenwich 
on the question of payment, having received 
only £635 in ten years. Hawksmoor and James, 
the assistant architects at Greenwich, are direc- 
ted to discover the rates paid to other mural 
painters, but seem to have resorted to Thornhill 
for this information. He accordingly produced 
the following interesting information : 

Sir Peter Paul Rubens had £4,000 for his ceiling 
of the Banquetting House, Whitehall, which is 
£10 a yard. 

The late Duke of Montagu paid M. Rosso 
(? de la Fosse) for his saloon (at Montagu House, 
on the site of the British Museum) £2,000, which 
is £7 a yard. 

Signor Verrio, for the whole Palaces of Windsor 
and Hampton Court, 8s. a foot, which is £3 12s. 
a yard exclusive of gilding, had wine daily allowed 
him, lodgings in the palace, and when his eyesight 
failed, a pension of £200 p.a. for life with wine. 

Sebastiano Ricci, for the staircase at Burlington 
House (the paintings are still there), £700. 

Pellegrini, of the Duke of Portland, £800. 

(Vertue gives the price for St. Paul’s as 40s. 
a yard, and of the Blenheim ceiling as 25s. the yard.) 
For Greenwich, Thornhill wanted £5 a yard for 
the ceiling and £1 for the sides, which, with 
the exception of the pictorial west wall, are 
decorated in flat monochrome architecture. 
The Board, after the manner of boards, “con- 
cluding that this was his first great work,”’ 
offered £3 for ceiling and £1 for wall. Thornhill 
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agreed. He at last finished 
work on the cupola of the 
vestibule in 1726. 

Among Thornhill’s pri- 
vate commissions were stair- 
cases at the South Sea 
Company’s Offices, Easton 
Neston (the house was begun 
in 1702), Charborough, Sher- 
borne House, Hanbury Hall, 
and Canons, ceilings at Blen- 
heim (completed before 1717), 
Chatsworth, Hampton Court, 
Melbury, and Grimsthorpe; 
walls and ceilings at Stoke 

th and Wimpole ; altar- 
nieces at All Souls’ College, 
St. Mary Redcliffe, and St. 
\lary’s, Weymouth (his con- 
tituency) ; an overmantel 

icture in chiaroscuro at the 
‘uildhall. The ceiling of the 
ining-room at Grimsthorpe 
ust be a late work, as this big 
icomplete Vanbrugh building 
as not begun till about 1723. 
rhe beautiful chapel at Wim- 
ole can be dated to 1721, 
rom a letter of Matthew Prior 
which he visualises how 
hornhill, Gibbs, Wootton, 
nd Bridgeman the landscape 
irdener fared on a trip to 
Vimpole : ‘‘Sir James (he had 
een knighted in the previous 
ear), I presume, has been 
ither speculating in the 
hapel he is to paint.’’ Inan 
ntertaining ballad composed 
»"y Matt to celebrate the 
juadrumvirate’s expedition 
1e alludes to him : 
[he one they call’d 
Spinosa I think, 
A Brownish Complection, a 

lover of drink. 

Thornhill’s great hall and staircase at Stoke 
Edith, destroyed when that noble Herefordshire 
house built by Speaker Foley was burnt in 1928, 
must have been painted in the 1720’s and were 
among his largest and best works, for they 
covered not only the ceilings, but also the walls. 
On the hall ceiling the Olympians reclined upon 
acloud; on the end wall was the Temple of the 
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THE CHAPEL, WIMPOLE, CAMBS. 1721 


Muses. The principal wall of the staircase had 
a spirited rendering of the divine slaughter of 
Niobe’s children. The decorations were an 
excellent example of Thornhill’s skill in group- 
ing and composition : there was a real sense of 
movement in the Temple of the Muses, centred 
in the lithe figure of Terpsichore. His colouring, 
always more resonant than Verrio’s, was seen 
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here at its best: a brilliant 
cobalt blue that had not 
darkened at all in two 
centuries, marked the high 
spots, such as Venus’s cloak, 
on the ceiling; and _ the 
light flesh tints and white 
robe of Terpsichore were as 
fresh as the day they were 
painted. This is generally 
characteristic of Thornhill’s 
painting. His principal 
figures, well modelled and 
brilliantly coloured, are gener- 
ally set against a rich but 
subdued background, whether 
of clouds or architecture, the 
colour scheme being rather 
the cool French palette of 
Poussin and le Brun than the 
hotter browns and golds of 
Venetian usage. Generally 
his scenes have an _ archi- 
tectural frame of bistre colour- 
ing, with broadly treated 
drapery of a rich green or 
crimson and a good deal of 
low-toned gold introduced and 
baskets of flowers or charming 
groups of amorini in the 
angles. 
Thornhill undoubtedly 
did practise architecture. His 
designs for an academy which 
he estimated to cost £3,139, 
and the question of his alli- 
ance with Gibbs for the St. 
Paul’s dome designs, have 
already been alluded to. In 
his obituary, a newspaper 
stated that “he had much 
studied architecture and has 
executed some designs in 
building and made infinitely 
more.’’ The Clarke collection 
at Worcester College, Oxford, 
contains designs by him for the All Souls’ 
altarpiece and for garden buildings; he recon- 
structed his house at Thornhill which still 
exists. In 1719 there was a rumour that he 
was to be appointed Surveyor of the Board 
of Works, much to Vanbrugh’s indignation : 
““Twou’d be a pleasant Joke to the World,’’ he wrote 
to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘to see a Painter made 
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Surveyor in Order to save Money; When all the 
Small Knowledge or tast they ever have of it is 
only in the Great expensive part, As Collumns, 
Arches, Basso reliefs etc. which they just learn 
enough of to help fill up their Pictures. But to 
think that such a Volatile Gentleman as Thornhill 
Shou’d turn his Thoughts and Application to a 
Surveyor’s business is a Monstruous project.” 
Thornhill is actually described in Vitruvius 
Britannicus (1717-25) as the architect of Moor 
Park, now the well-known and magnificent 
club-house near Rickmansworth, built for 
Benjamin Styles in the 1720’s out of a fortune 
made in the South Sea Bubble. Styles, as 
appeared from a lawsuit that came on in 1728, 
had engaged Thornhill not only to decorate the 
saloon and other rooms, but to act as “‘ surveyor 
of the works”’ there, with general direction over 
the other artists employed, including Leoni, to 
whom the design of the house is generally 
attributed. He was to receive £3,500. Styles, 
however, alleged that ‘“‘he had not done his 
part with care’’ and refused to pay. There 
seem to have been two actions. The first was 
in respect of the paintings, where the expert 
evidence was so overwhelming that Styles 
settled out of court; Vertue refers to 

the eight pictures painted by Sr James Thornhill 
representing 8 heroic Virtues taken from several 
stories of the Ancients, Greeks and Latins and 
Britons, has cost him much labour and study; his 
principal employment for the last five or six years. 
For these pictures one part of their agreement was 
at the same price each picture as Mr. Kent had 
for the Altarpiece at St. George’s Hanover Square. 
As Surveyor, Thornhill’s fee was £1,100, which 
Styles also tried to withhold. In view of 
posterity’s reluctance to recognise Thornhill as 
an architect, it is worth remembering that, as 
Vertue noted, ‘it was provd (before the Lord 
Chanceller) that he was imployed as Surveyor 


WHEN FOUND 


HAD a letter from a friend the other day. 

Would it amuse me, he asked, to see some 

verses which had been sent to him? They 

had been composed by an old gentleman 

who is now playing on the asphodel. 
Chey were rather in the nature of mnemonics 
than poems, and were presumably intended to 
make the author remember his theories as to 
the hitting of a golf ball. My friend had been 
asked whether he thought it worth while to 
show them toa publisher. He is a man of the 
soundest judgment and had replied that it was 
not. I, having looked at them, could only say, 
as do the learned judges in the Court of Appeal, 
‘Il agree and have nothing to add.’ They 
seemed to me, I must admit, sad stuff and I 
could only marvel at the trouble taken in com- 
posing them. Heaven forbid that I should 
depreciate mnemonics as such. If I wanted to 
remember the names in chronological order of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah, which in fact 
I never do, I might recall a hexameter begin- 
ning ‘“Jeroboam, Nadab, something, Omri 
quoque Zimri,’’ or perhaps *‘ Rehoboam, Abi- 
jah.”’ By a similar means I| could still recite 
the names of the five members of the Cabal 
but I scorn to show off. Mr. Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity were reduced to a jingle which 
1 and many other candidates for the Little-Go 
at Cambridge have found useful. But, thank 
heaven! the days of examinations are over 
and so my mind which ‘“‘has not many man- 
sions’’ has long since discarded these rhymes 
and I only recall odds and ends of them with 
a vague, sentimental pleasure. Their practical 
utility has ceased to be. 

This hitting of a golf ball seems to me to 
come into a different category. If I do not 
know by this time that I must keep my head 
down, | cannot believe that it would help me 
to murmur to myself before every stroke : 

Keep your eye upon the ball; 
Do not take it off at all. 
Neither would it profit the delicacy of my 
putting to intone: 
Take the club back with your wrists; 
Do not hold it in your fists. 

I have infringed no copyright by these 
efforts, for they are not the old gentleman’s 
verses, which I have forgotten, though some- 
thing in the same style. I have in fact just 
composed them on the spur of the moment— 
“all done in the crack of a whip and on horse- 
back too,” as was said of Sir Benjamin Back- 


and designer of that building.’’ Judgment and 
costs were given in his favour. Styles evidently 
wanted no reminder of him in the house, for 
when Horace Walpole went there in 1760 he 
noted that the hall was (as it still is) painted by 
Amiconi. 

In the hall at Stoke Edith he introduced 
portraits of himself showing the hall to Speaker 
Foley from a columned loggia. As the Speaker 
died in 1699, when Thornhill was almost cer- 
tainly either abroad or still a student, and the 
work was done for the Speaker’s son Thomas, 
the meeting must be imaginary. Thornhill did, 
however, paint a number of portraits. Besides 
the impressive and realistic Isaac Newton, Lord 
Lymington has an enchanting half-length of a 
girl, Lady Urania Herbert, in Thornhill’s favour- 
ite blue dress. Of considerable historic interest 
is a joint work with Hogarth, signed and dated 
1730—of Sir Robert Walpole and Speaker 
Onslow with other Members of the House of 
Commons, of which Lord Onslow has one 
version and Mr. Henry Channon another 
painted for Lord Chancellor Hardwick. An 
explanation on the back, written by Onslow, 
indicates the front row of back-benchers as 
Sidney Godolphin (M.P. for Helston), Colonel 
Richard Onslow (Member for Guildford), and, 
on the right above the Clerk’s head, Thornhill 
himself (Member for Weymouth). 

At this period, Vertue tells us, Thornhill 
“hath no great work or employment under 
hand . . . it is happy for him that his 
fortune is very easy.’’ Though he was a 
Member of Parliament, he evidently could not 
give up the habits of a lifetime, so in 1729 he 
had obtained the King’s permission to copy the 
Raphael Cartoons at Hampton Court. These 
full size copies, of which Vertue speaks highly, 
were sold after the artist’s death to the Duke 


bite’s rhyme. If anybody desires to ‘‘ commence 
poet’’ on such subjects by all means let him 
do so, but do not let him think that he will 
play golf any the better for it! To be sure he 
might set his verse to some rhythmic tune 
which he could sing in the act of striking. To 
swing to the strains of a waltz has often been 
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found helpful, or, if the golfer does not dance, 
he can at least remember the hymn beginning 
“Happy birds that sing and fly,’’ which will 
serve exactly the same purpose. In this case, 
however, the words do not matter; it is the 
tune that does it. The only poem if I may so 
term it, which is useful on account of its words 
is one which Arthur Croome used to recite. It 
was designed for billiards by some celebrated 
professor of that game and consisted in these 
two brief lines : 

One, two; 

Deliver the cue. 

So simple, as Mr. Leo Hunter remarked 
of his wife’s ode to an expiring frog. Arthur 
Croome used them to emphasise, as I remember, 
something in the timing of a golf stroke, but, 
on the only occasion on which I saw him give 
a demonstration, he knocked a number of glasses 
off the table with the “One, two” and the 
lecture came to an untimely end. 

I do not believe in poetry as an aid to golf, 
and I may seem to have treated it in a frivolous 
spirit, but I must not be taken to deride the 
writing down in plain prose of some valuable 
“tip”? which the golfer has discovered. On 
the contrary, I think it might well be worth 
his while, during a period of consistently good 
play, to note what he believes to be the reason 
of his success. It might often be that he would 
waste time and paper, since in fact the causes 
of his good play were simply practice and con- 
fidence; but just now and again he would be 
enabled to remember a useful something which 
would otherwise escape him. I was distinctly 
impressed, a long time ago now, by Horace 
Hutchinson telling me that he thought he had 
never played quite so well again since he had 
once, in his youth, given up golf altogether for 
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of Bedford for £200 (“less than the cloth and 
colours cost’’). Before 1730 Thornhill’s reputa- 
tion was being eclipsed by the rising star of 
William Kent. There was no love lost by the 
older men for this young protégé of Lord 
Burlington. Vertue makes a significant allusion 
to him d@ propos the Moor Park case : 
A strong party at Court being all of the Office of 
Works, Mr. Kent’s friends and interest no doubt 
endeavoured to foment this difference and slurr 
the reputation of Sr James. 
Kent did, in fact, replace Thornhill as the 
fashionable decorator, supplanting him as 
decorator of the Cupola Room at IKensington 
as early as 1721, where he painted all the 
ceilings and the great staircase, although, as 
Sergeant Painter, Thornhill naturally might 
regard the decoration of a Royal palace as his 
own sphere. Though Kent enjoys the reputa- 
tion of a leading architect, it is doubtful whether 
he was any more of a trained or practical 
architect than Thornhill, who evidently aspired 
to the position of arbiter elegantiarum which 
Kent was so successfully to hold for the next 
twenty years. There must have been some 
temperamental or political obstacle to account 
for Thornhill’s failure in Hanoverian Court 
circles—I suspect a good crusted Toryism— 
besides his relative ignorance of the gospel 
according to Palladio, as interpreted by Kent, 
on which the Whig junta moulded their tastes. 
Our last sight of him, given by Vertue, is 
of a sick man, a victim of gout and ‘‘a more 
violent illness that had taken away his voice, 
but always a man of high spirit; recovering a 
little better he resolv’d to go to his country 
seat of Thornhill near Weymouth, where being 
arrived but fatigued with his journey he did not 
survive many dayes. He died aged 57,—setting 
in his chair.’’ CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


NOTE OF 


““ 


some months; he had forgotten some ‘‘ dodges”’ 
—that I think was his word—which had helped 
him. That, coming from a champion and an 
essentially natural golfer as well as an extremely 
intelligent man, was worthy of attention. Once 
or twice I tried to follow his advice, but I gener- 
ally lost the piece of paper to which my secret 
had been committed and so my good resolutions 
came to a bad end. 

There is one particular respect in which I 
believe many golfers might benefit themselves 
by the taking of notes, namely their putting 
stance. There are two opposite schools of 
thought on this question: one declaring that 
to get the feet in exactly the right places goes 
a long way towards holing the putt; the other 
convinced that the actual hitting of the ball is 
all that matters and that, granted true hitting, 
a man could putt when standing on his head. 
Of course in a sense nothing does matter but 
true hitting, but the right stance may contribute 
largely to it, and I believe that for many golfers 
there is a right stance which they attain on 
their good days and all too frequently lose. 
They would lose it less often if they had a 
diagram to refer to. This is not, I know, an 
original idea. As long ago as 1903 when Mr. 
George Beldam published his _ picture-book 
called Great Golfers, Their Methods he placed 
all his victims on india-rubber mats marked 
out in squares, so that the relative positions 
of their two feet to the ball could be precisely 
seen in the photographs. Doubtless one could 
buy such a mat and mark it out in squares, 
but doubtless also one is generally too lazy or 
too economical to do so. Something home- 
made could however be devised. When one 
orders a pair of shoes the artist in the shop 
runs his pencil round one’s foot on a sheet of 
brown paper. Surely some domestic deity 
would do the same out of the kindness of her 
heart and thus produce a pattern to be studied 
in moments of acute putting distress. Even 
if there is really no right stance faith can achieve 
wonders, especially on the green; the man who 
knew that he was now standing exactly as he 
did 

That day he overcame the Nervii 
might be suddenly filled with a new and glorious 
confidence. Merely to think that he is standing 
as he used to do is not the same thing at all; 
there is always a horrible doubt. This is, as 


Miss Mowcher remarked, ‘‘a world of gammon 
and spinach,”’ and there is a deal to be done by 
gammoning ourselves. 
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GAY PATCHWORK 


Review by V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


A 
Another Part of the Forest, by G. B. Stern. (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.) 


HEN authors describe their own 
books better than reviewers can 
hope to describe them, there is 
nothing for it but—between exas- 
peration and relief—to let them do 
it. So here is Miss G. B. Stern’s strictly accurate 
lescription of her new book: ‘“ a loose 
form of autobiography, patched with memories, 





arguments, contrasts, opinions, quotations, 
jialogue, childhood, description, nostalgia, 


riticism and so forth.’ 

The mixture is fascinating : gay, provoca- 
ve, zestful, frank and plucky. The single 
fect of Miss Stern’s qualities is that, occasion- 
lly and unnecessarily, she lets coarseness tinge 
inkness. 

If there is one thing in writing that Miss 
-ern enjoys more than another, it is the process 
{ debunking; she enjoys it so much that she 
mstantly cuts pieces off her own nose to spite 
+ face: the highest test of anyone’s sincerity 

a debunker. 

Shrewdness—a brisk, worldly shrewdness 
nning side by side with literary appreciative- 
ss—is perhaps the dominant note in this 
ok, The former quality enjoys mocking the 
itter, and the latter has moments of obliterat- 
g the former; so all is as fair as it is varied. 
‘he latter is not easily or briefly quotable; the 
mer is, and here are examples. 

To know all is to forgive half. 

She’s a Lady not-very-Bountiful. 

Everybody talks about everybody, only one 

nustn’t know. 

Run to seed nearly always means, oddly enough, 
run to fat. 

He rushes away whenever he sees me, as though 
he had the idea I turn all men into laurel bushes. 

, broad beans, which of course ought to 
be eaten while they are still practically unborn 
and well below the age of consent—the gardener’s 
consent. 

Though fifty per cent. of my first impressions 
turn out to be splendidly right, I have to confess 
that the other fifty per cent. turn out to be wrong. 

‘“The best confessions,’’ declares Miss Stern, 
“are frank but not repentant. Ego seldom 
repents, for even his acknowledged faults get 
sublimated in the process of writing about 
them.’’ This is a book just like that; and we 
wouldn’t on any account have Miss Stern 
repentant; it is enough that she is able brilliantly 
to laugh at herself and others, and to make us 
laugh with her. 

But respect goes with the laughter. The 
agonies of youth are no joke to youth itself, 
and not everyone can avoid sentimentalising 
them in later life; the horrors of illness and 
operation are not easily turned into jests; the 
shock of losing one’s possessions as the result 
of bombing does not necessarily produce re- 
actions as sensitive as those we find here: 
a my own things I loved them 
because I knew them. The loss quickened my 
imagination : how must it feel to suffer strange- 
ness of country as well? of language? of 
occupation? nostalgia which is puckering the 
hearts of half the world.’’ But then the fact 
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TWO TYPICAL PATHANS LEADING HIM 


A glimpse of life on the North-West Frontier : from Indian Harvest, by Pamela Hinkson 
(Collins, 16s.) reviewed last week 


is that Miss Stern’s feelings are those of a poet; 
it is with her mind that she deliberately achieves 
her hard-boiled effects. 

Without succumbing to the cliché that Miss 
Stern has been everywhere and met everyone 
in the literary world, one may remark that 
she has done many interesting things in many 
different places, and people such as H. G. Wells 
and Somerset Maugham figure familiarly im her 
reminiscences. She shares all these freely with 
us, as well as her literary likes and dislikes, her 
taste in food and drink, and her “‘ List of Life’s 
Lessons Most Unwillingly Learnt.’’ Here are 
two of these. 

If you are unhappy, and if you are able to walk, 
take your unhappiness out of doors. 

Never reckon on a nervous-breakdown to make 
yourself more popular. Popularity depends 
on vitality. 

Miss Stern’s reminiscences of her parents 
and of her childhood are one and all delightful; 
her description of her mother simply must be 
quoted : 

Shopping took her chiefly in a smart 
hired brougham to William Whiteley in the West- 
bourne Grove, for she hardly ever walked more 
than a few paces till she was seventy-seven, when 
it was suddenly discovered that she could do up 
to two miles at a spanking pace and enjoy it; and 
then fight her way on to a bus, dimpling wooingly 
at the bus-conductor and hitting her fellow-fighters 
hard, especially if they were women. 

With characteristic devilry, Miss Stern 
has buried in the middle of her book—and in a 
footnote, at that—the information that her 
constant readers most long to receive. But, 
for once, she shall be circumvented, and her 
readers indulged. Here are the eight words 
for which her public has long thirsted in vain : 
“A new Matriarch book has just been started.’’ 





HORACE: POET OF 


T is extraordinary, though very understandable, 
the place which Horace occupied in the minds 
of educated Englishmen in the eighteenth and 
uneteenth centuries—the golden age of the country 
gentleman. There was so much that was similar in 
their circumstances and outlook. Behind them both 
were the fanaticisms and turmoils of civil war, while 
hey enjoyed the comforts and prosperity of an 
ugustan age—an age which in our case was pro- 
nged over two centuries right up, perhaps, to the 
ireshold of the last war. There was so much 
1 him that not merely appealed to men, he ex- 
ressed better than any other poet, better than Pope, 
ich better than Dryden, their foibles, their 
ntiments, their cast of mind upon the world and 
‘perience. They were brought up mainly on 


itin authors: what more natural than that they 
.ould turn for consolation and profit, for pleasure as 
nstantly replenished as the fons Bandusiae itself, 
the poet of the golden mean; of the mens aequa? 
might be said of him, as of them, that he was 





THE GOLDEN MEAN 


’ 


There is the same 
platitudinous 


“ever an enemy to enthusiasm.’ 
gentle moralising tone, the 
sentiments : 


easy 


Brief is the span of life, 

And long-drawn hopes forbidden to men : 
Soon night will hold you fast, night 

And the fabled Shades 


—as Sir Edward Marsh in The Odes of Horace 
(Macmillan, 6s.), translates from the beautiful Ode, 
Book I, iv, Solvituy acris hiems. There was the 
same common-sense view of the pleasures of life, 
the consolations of friendship and converse and 
wine, the lasting background of delight in country 
pursuits. 

Now that this phase of English society and 
English culture is, alas, passing away, and as Sir 
Edward says, ‘“‘henceforward fewer and fewer 
persons will learn enough Latin to read Horace,” 
he has had the kind idea to come forward with an 
English version to ‘give readers who have no 





Latin some inkling of Horace’s greatness.’’ He 
is a bold and courageous man to make the attempt 
at this time of day. Not that he is without certain 
evident and, indeed, distinguished qualifications 
for the task: himself a product of that last phase 
of our Augustan age, a scholar with a nice sense in 
words and of Horatian sympathies. But, indeed, 
the translators of the two last centuries were at an 
advantage: the classical flavour of their diction 
seems to us more in keeping with the spirit of 
Horace than the debris of a romantic vocabulary, 
their atmosphere closer to his than ours is. 

Nevertheless, Sir Kdward has his successes, 
usually where he keeps closest to the classical 
spirit, as in his fine rendering of Ode III, Book II, 
Aequam Memento : 

To hold your balance true, is all in all : 

Not to despair when evil hours befall, 

Nor ride too high in triumph when they mend 

Death being the one certain end... . 

He has a similar success with Ode XIV, 
Book II. Eheu fugaces. He presents us with a 
considerable range and variety of metres into 
which he renders Horace’s measures not the least 
successful being the simple four-foot rhymed 
couplets so beloved of English poets, into which he 
translates the first ode, dedicated to Maecenas. 
But some odes, the very next one for example, 
present almost insoluble problems, they are so 
loaded with historical and mythological references 
which do not go at all well into English. Sir Edward 
has, however, made a gallant attempt; and on the 
whole, though there may be better renderings of 
individual poems by the older translators, he has 
fulfilled his purpose of producing a version which 
may serve as introduction to Horace for the 
“iNatinate reader.”’ 


FRENCH-CANADIAN PARADISE 


Brown Waters is a de luxe edition. It is brightly 
illustrated and well printed. It is a book that ranks 
high in Canada, and is reprinted in this form— 
Brown Waters, illustrated by Clarence A. Gagnon 
(The Macmillan Company of Canada, 21s.)—in 
memory of its author, W. H. Blake. The book was 
first published in 1915. It is fitting that Lord 
Tweedsmuir should have written a preface to give 
the reader a send-off into Blake’s French-Canadian 
paradise of streams and lakes, where the fontinalis 
and the Salvelinus nitidus (or Alipes) swirl at the 
fly in the brown waters—the great national parks 
and game reserves where the moose and the caribou 
wander and the sportsman must be prepared to 
travel light, tramp miles ankle-deep in moss, paddle 
up difficult waterways, or drive over the roughest 
country to enjoy the wildness and the seclusion 
of the “‘back’’ country. Blake and the late 
John Buchan shared a love for the wilds and the 
odd characters who frequent sportsmen’s country. 
Blake loved the country “back of Quebec,” just 
as Buchan’s heart was ever for the moors, burns 
and shepherds of Galloway. If fitting the preface, 
so fitting too the time at which this book reaches 
Great Britain; for the ties between her and Canada 
were never stronger. This new edition gives a 
fresh chance for the British sportsman to secure 
a word picture of the hunting grounds of Canada. 
This is no ordinary book. Blake studied nature 
and above all human nature. It is a discourse 
that gives food for contemplation, which is the 
best fare for the true fisherman. 


HENEVER squirrels are mentioned 

nowadays, regrets are heard for 

the red or brown squirrels that 

nobody ever seems to see any 

more. Personally, | have not seen 
one for years and not so very many of the usurp- 
ing grey ones, either. The mention of squirrels 
a day or two ago elicited two anecdotes from 
an Oxfordshire man. 

As a boy, he had found the nest of a red 
squirrel in a wood, and it was neatly lined with 
a piece of green baize, folded double. 

What the butler said at the disappearance 
of the green baize has not been recorded, but 
I daresay the page-boy—for in those times 
there were page-boys—remembers it to this day. 

The second story did not reflect a great 
deal of credit on my informant, except from 
the point of view of ingenuity. Taking an 
inexperienced friend out birds’-nesting, he had 
persuaded him to climb a tree, assuring him 
that he would find a nest in a certain branch. 

‘There will be a hole in the side of the 
nest, and you’ve only got to put your fingers 
into it and get out an egg.’’ 

The credulous friend followed out all 
instructions, and there indeed was the nest, 
and with a hole in the side. He reached out 
for the egg—and got a savage nip from the 
indignant squirrel inhabiting the nest. His 
reaction was a very odd one, for he at once 
cried out: ‘Monkeys, monkeys!” to the 
delight of the gay deceiver below. 

* . * 
XETER has started the first Food Advice 

Centre in the west. It is to be open daily, 
for the purpose of giving advice to housewives. 
This is good, but what is better is the existence 
of a mobile van which will visit those house- 
wives—and they are in the great majority 
who cannot come themselves to the Centre 
those, for instance, who live on the district 
housing estates. The van will take not only 
a speaker, but a demonstrator, to their very 
doors—and I may say at once that this is 


really the only hope of enabling such women 


MASTER OF THE BIG HIT 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


“RANJI”’: 


CLAIM to have had a better 

introduction to peerless ‘ Ranji” 

than fell to the lot of any other 

writer on cricket. The first day I 

set eyes on him he made 234, and 
I caught him at long-on. 

When he left London for the last 
time I was the last to shake his hand 
as he stood, smiling as ever, at the 
door of a moving Pullman at Victoria. 
He was an extraordinarily cheery man, 
and a better host never stepped. 
Once when in town on short leave early 
in 1915 and staying at a West End 
hotel, he asked me to what he said was 
pot-luck. He, his faithful Rup Singh 
and I were the trio at that meal. | 
never saw so many oysters, whether 
out of a pot or not, before or since! 
Larger ones yes, at his own Jamnagar 
table, fresh from the Rann of Cutch 
whoppers. 

It was because Charlie MacGahey 
never in his merry life turned a ball 
from leg, though he was always de- 
scribed as a leg-break bowler, that I 
got the chance of making that catch. 
Charlie had a wide gap between me 
and his long-off, and Ranji—inter alia 
probably the best of all placers of big 
hits when he lifted the ball—allowing 
for break from leg was hitting the ball 
safe into that gap. But the ball held 
straight and consequently was skied 
towards long-on. There is only one 


other catch of which I remember the 

details so well; it was also off Charlie 
But that is another yarn. 

If any batsman ever played who 

could place his off-drive, that, too, to 


Mac. 


to get the advice they need, which they will 
never, for a variety of reasons, go and ask for 
themselves. 

The speakers who attended the opening 
received the most charmingly appropriate offer- 
ings: one, a bouquet of lettuces and radishes, 
surrounded by a sort of Victorian frill of green 
spring onions, the whole tied with blue ribbon— 
and the other a shallow circular basket in which 
a cauliflower, as piéce de résistance, formed a 
centrepiece for a variety of fresh vegetables. 

The recipients agreed that, in these days, 
orchids and carnations would have meant com- 
paratively little tothem. Their assistant demon- 
strators, working at the Centre, and wearing 
very becoming white overalls, had produced tea 
and refreshments—and everybody as they ate 
said: ‘‘What is this one made of?” in a way 
that might once have been thought ill-mannered, 
but is now merely topical, practical and intelli- 
gent. 

* * 
¥* 

CORRESPONDENT—not, I think, a very 

old one—asks me _ hopefully ‘‘ whether 
Benjy has done anything very bad lately.’’ 

It is rather difficult to know what to reply, 
especially as Benjy is looking at me as | write, 
with his ears beautifully pricked, his head on 
one side, and an engaging paw every now and 
then laid lightly, on my knee. Besides, much 
depends upon one’s standard of ‘‘badness.”’ 
Benjy hasn’t broken any more tea-sets, nor 
hidden himself dejectedly away when the car 
goes out without him only to reappear, radiating 


joie de vivre, some five miles from home, pranc- 


ing in front of the wheels. And he welcomed 
me home, after an absence of one day, with an 
effusion that would scarcely have been out of 
place had I flown the Atlantic. But I doubt if 
Benjy would ever be like the Airedale bitch of 
whom we read in the papers recently, who almost 
forced her family into the air-raid shelters 
two minutes before the room in which they 
were gathered received a direct hit. On the 
only occasion on which strange overhead 
noises brought the whole of this establishment 





* RANJTS” FAMOUS LEG-GLANCE 


G. W. Beldam 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


downstairs in the middle of the night, Benjy 
was all in favour of going for a walk, and dis- 
played no interest in the search for incendiary 
bombs that eventually took his owner round 
the house, angrily muffled in an overcoat over 
pyjamas as a dressing-gown. 
* * 
HERE will always, I suppose, be two schools 
of thought as to the righteousness or other- 
wise of picking flowers out of the garden for 
the purpose of putting them into vases in the 
house. (I am talking of small gardens, not of 
large ones with greenhouses, and special borders 
for indoor decoration. ) 

For my own part, I think that a sitting- 
room without any flowers in it is very incom- 
plete. But I should refuse to be wedded to 
garden flowers, especially at the time of year 
when bluebells—which last particularly well in 
water—or foxgloves are obtainable in most 
country districts. Incidentally, what a much 
better background for flowers is afforded by 
whitewashed or distempered walls than by a 
wallpaper. 

Most women can arrange flowers effectively 
and I have always wished that I was clever 
enough to analyse what it is that makes the 
difference between a vase of flowers effectively 
arranged, and one that is superlatively well 
done. 

I only know that once, in a west-country- 
hotel, I saw a bowl of mixed flowers looking so 
beautiful that I asked who had put them there. 

It turned out to be a young girl who had 
worked for five years in a London florist’s shop. 

* ao * 
N acquaintance very kindly sends me 
the following story of a village school- 
mistress, explaining a poem of Browning’s to 
her scholars, among whom were numbers of 
evacuees. After the explanation she proceeded 
to ask questions. 

‘‘So who was it, children, who wished to 
be in England in April?” 

The evacuees, as one child, replied: ‘‘ Hitler.”’ 

And not so far out, either. 


an off-breaking ball, better than Ranji, 
I never saw or read of him. Mention 
Ranji’s name, in any cricket company, 
and they all begin to talk of leg-glides 
and glances. But that stroke was not 
such a masterpiece as was his placing 
of his big hits. At our pot-luck feast 
in 15 he told me frankly that the 
origin of his famous leg-side four was : 
“Funk! my dear fellow, sheer funk.” 
I am open to correction but I believe 
Ranji’s first four so obtained was off 
‘Timber’? Woodcock, who was an 
extremely sturdy, very fast and bump- 
ing hurler of the ball in the best days 
of Leicestershire cricket, consule 
“Noisy’’ de Trafford, Pougher, C. J. 
B. Wood, King and Coe, though the 
last three were much younger than 
Timber. When he got that four Ranji 
said he held the bat left-handed to 
protect his head, and his face was 
towards the slips. Then he thought 
things out and made full use in future 
of the empty long-leg area ; that, too, 
not only off balls pitching on and 
outside the leg stump. He stepped 
deliberately in front of the wicket and 
played the ‘“‘riser’’ as well as the ordi- 
nary height ball with a slanting blade. 
He used to smile at the reiterated 
comment that he watched the ball on 
to the blade and that then a turn of the 
wrist effected the glide. Not even 
Ranji’s eyes ever saw a fast-bowled 
ball on to the blade, assuredly not one 
bowled by Timber, Kortright, E. Jones, 
or such hasty folk. 


I was glad to have Ranji’s support 
of my belief that there is no such thing 
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as ‘gained pace”’ from the pitch in the case of 
fast and fast medium bowlers. He was emphatic 
on this point, stating that he had never experi- 
enced it and adding that the whole thing was a 
mvth. He thanked his stars that, if it was 
possible, Kortright, Lockwood, Woodcock, E. 
Jones and company did not have any added 
speed to that which they imparted. Some years 
after Ranji endorsed my views on this subject it 
received further unqualified support from a 
bowler of such wide experience of wickets in 
many lands as R. E. S. Wyatt. How deeply 
Vvyatt had dug beneath the surface of the bowl- 
ing business is revealed by his informing me that : 
the kinetic energy of a cricket ball propelled 
at 90 miles an hour works out at 2,747°25 
oundals.’’ So now my readers know as much 
s I do about this matter. I do not know who is 
Vyatt’s 90 miles an hour bowler. The great 
ustralian, C. T. B. Turner, who bowled 
2,945 balls during the 1888 tour in England 
hich may be compared with Larwood’s 
590, Verity’s 1,950 bowled on the 1933-34 
ur in Australia, and Grimmett’s 5,710 and 
’Reilly’s 5,220 here in 1934, in these so-called 
er-bowled-bowlers’ days) had his_ pace 
sted at Woolwich. It was found to be 81 feet 
second; or round about 55 miles an hour. 
ut his pace was far below that of Kortright, 

. Jones or W. B. Burns, and less than Lar- 
\d’s, or E. A. Macdonald’s when he was 

ind up. 
I had the luck to be with Ranji when the 


Showing me where there was a small bit 
missing from his left ear—an honourable 
scar won, I understood, on a Lord Sheffield 
wicket against an Australian side in which 
was the name of E. Jones—Ranji sized up 
this form of concentrated attack with the 
remark that, if it became general, it would 
be the worst possible thing for cricket. The 
subsequent actions of both the M.C.C. and 
the Australian authorities, thoroughly en- 
dorsed his verdict. If for no other reason body- 
line, so-called, cuts the beautiful off-side 
clean out of the game and for that aesthetic 
reason alone stands condemned for all time. 
Post notices outside the gates of first-class cric- 
ket grounds: ‘‘ Noscoring permitted on the off- 
side.’’ Would five per cent. of the usual gate- 
paying public then give a penny to look on? 

Mercifully I will not name the famous 
cricketer, later to captain England, who 
stated in effect: Ranji can only “bat on 
plumb stuff.’’ Very soon afterwards his 
county, with him playing, met Sussex after 
rain. Ranji made over 200, the next Sussex 
individual score being under 40. Ranji 
could get runs in plenty on any wicket, and 
could play any kind of bowling. If—a small 
but useful word—he had a weakness it was 
the well flighted, pitched and spun leg-break, 
as I saw for myself at our introduction. I 
was glad the umpire disagreed when we 
thought he was st. Russell, b. Mead 19 off a 
leg-break, since the rest of his innings repaid 
the disappointment. 

I have it in their writing that Hirst and 
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J. T. Hearne consider Ranji’s was the most 
difficult wicket to get among all the world’s 
greatest batsmen. Small wonder then per- 
haps, that after he returned to the game as 
a rather stout Maharaja Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar without any practice he gave 
Barnes such “‘stick’’ in Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s that that bowler asked Tom 
Hayward to take him off ! I don’t think Barnes 
often ran up against the Jam Sahib in the 
best days of both. 

In the Elysian Fields there has been 
some back-chat, I feel sure, over a little- 
known fact in cricket history. With the first 
ball ‘‘W. G.’”’ ever sent down to Ranji he 
bowled him, and with the last ball he bowled 
to him the result was the same. Perhaps my 
guess about his only weakness may not be 
very wide of the bull’s eye. The Old Man 
dealt in a very crafty specimen of the leg- 
break, one in which the ball, like Grimmett’s 
best, drifted inwards from the off, as I saw 
time and oft when fielding almost straight 
behind W. G.’s arm. This ball, when it 
happened, instead of being a leg-break was 
nothing of the kind, but was in its last few 
feet an in-swerve, outside which a deceived 
batsman played to his own discomfiture. 

Great cricketer as we knew him, the 
Jam Sahib was just as great a shot with 
gun or rifle and, on the evidence of others, 
just as adept a wet or dry fly fisherman. | 
shall always think of him as [India’s greatest 
son. That grand country will be lucky 
indeed if she ever again mothers his like. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


cables were filtering in about that 
dy-line stuff in Australia in 1933-34. 
WHEN THE WAR OFFICE 


INTERVENES 
iR,—The War Office is interfering naturally with 
good deal of country life to-day, and others may 
1c interested to know my experience and profit by it. 

A large quantity of land was being taken over 

1 a certain purpose, which meant the disturbance 
{many shepherds. The War Office offered generous 
terms to these men for their removal. This, how- 
ever, did not meet their difficulty. Many of these 
imen belonged to families who had been there for 
two or three hundred years. To tear them away 
from their native soil was breaking their hearts. 

I was approached on their behalf and put the 
matter before the War Minister, then Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, himself a countryman, who understood 
how dear to such men is their native soil. Within 
a short time arrangements were made that these 
men could remain at their work without detriment 
to War Office needs. 

I may not go into further details, but a remark 
by Major Jarvis suggests that others have a similar 
problem before them and I advise such to go beyond 
the merely local control, which has too often to 
obey hard-shell Treasury methods, and go direct to 
the head. I am sure that Captain Margesson would 
be no less responsive than his predecessor once 
removed, and those of us who know the country can 
appreciate that there are some things dearer than 
money to the countryman’s heart. As a side issue, 
also, the tax-payer was saved a_ considerable 
expenditure—COUNTRYMAN. 


WOAD SEED 


5iR,—In your excellent and most interesting issue 
of May 24, the ‘‘Countrywoman’s Diary ’’ mentioned 
woad. I happen to reside in the neighbourhood 
here once it was cultivated, and some years ago 
! had a unique experience in connection with it. 
\t that time I was in business as a country chemist 
nd druggist, and a customer brought into my shop 
sheaf of something, as large as a small wheatsheaf, 
nd asked me if I knew what it was. He left it 
vith me; it was in the autumn and in seed. I failed 
) recognise it. I displayed it and asked many of 
y agricultural friends if they could; no one could. 
* was woad, and was grown in the garden of a 
ntleman whose great-grandfather was foreman 
r the proprietor of the woad mills in the neighbour- 
od, working in his time. He had preserved the 
d, which is still growing in the same garden. 
llected the seed from that plant, and inserted in 
weekly trade and professional journal an 
ouncement that I would be pleased to send to 
chemist or institution a packet of the seed. 
lications came from Penzance to Stornoway 
from Buenos Aires. I supplied every applicant. 
Now your good contributor to Country LIFE 
velieve wrong. The flower is of a beautiful yellow 
ur. If she is interested in the plant, I can give 
full particulars about its growth and use, and 
| supply her in the autumn with some true woad 
It is a very interesting plant and one of the 
t ancient.—C. Wass, 43, Spalding Road, Hol- 
h, Lincolnshire. 
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A DEW-POND ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


THE DEW-POND 

S1r,—I send you a photograph with a very peaceful 
flavour and hope you may care to reproduce it. 
These dew-ponds are to be found chiefly on the 
downs in the south of England, and are specially 
constructed hollows designed to hold water con- 
densed from the air, and are used for watering 
stock.—E. G. BADDELEY, Cheam, Surrey. 


ARE ADDERS PERNICIOUS? 
Si1r,—It seems always to be assumed—as by Major 
Jarvis in a recent issue—that adders, being poison- 
ous, are necessarily harmful and worthy of death. 
But since most people have already revised, in 
their own minds, the opening verses of the Book of 
Genesis, there might be a case for revising a slightly 
later passage also: it would be interesting to know 
whether there has been any comprehensive enquiry 
into the adder’s diet. I know that adders sometimes 
eat the chicks of grouse and the nestlings of small 
birds, but surely they do much good by devouring 
young rats, mice and voles? 

Whether any special use is now made of our 
indigenous adders, except by zoos (who feed 
them to secretary birds) I cannot say; but CoUNTRY 
LiFE’s well known Shooting Correspondent, Major 
H. B. C. Pollard, three or four years ago described 
a most useful kind of oil or salve that could be 


extracted from adders, and time was when London 
hospitals paid 5s. an ounce for adder fat. Also, 
snake skins were of old valued for linking flail- 
beater to flail-handle.—A WESTCOUNTRYMAN. 
[Comprehensive enquiry into the Ciet of the 
adder is faced with two difficulties—first that in a 
natural state it is by no means easy to watch a 
small snake and the second that in captivity it 
goes on hunger-strike and refuses all food. Hence, 
even to-day, we can add little to the statement 
made by Bell many years ago: “Its favourite food 
consists of the smaller mammalia, fie]ld-mice, shrews 
and similar little animals, of frogs also, though less 
commonly, and occasionally of birds.’’—Eb.] 


WHY PACK ANIMALS MAKE 
WINDING TRACKS 


S1r,—It seems to me that the explanation sought 
by Major C. S. Jarvis in his interesting article 
(page 536, June 21), why beasts of burden follow 
winding curves may be this. It is to shift, however 
slightly, for the time being, the weight of their 
pack from one place to another. Ina curve to the 
left, any but a very tightly bound pack must tend 
to ‘‘lean over’’ to the left, and vice versa. In the 
course of a long march this relief every 200yds. or so 
must be worth obtaining.—E. H. D. S., London, W. 
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A UNIQUE SUNDIAL 


Srr,—I send you a photograph of a unique sundial 
fixed over the south doorway of Kirkdale Church, 
Yorkshire. The stone on which the dial is carved 
is 7ft. by 2ft. in width and the dial occupying the 
centre portion divides the day into eight hours. 
Che double cross on the first line probably denoted 
the hour of the first service Over the dial is 
the inscription: ‘‘This is day’s Sun marker at 
every time,’ and at the foot: ‘And Haward me 
wrought and Brand priest.” 

Right and left of the dial an Anglo-Saxon 
inscription, the longest of its kind known, writes a 
page of English history with unquestionable 
authority. It reads: ““Orm, Gamal’s son, bought 
St. Gregory’s Minster when it was all broken down 
and fallen. He renewed it from ground to Christ 
and St. Gregory in Edward’s days the King, in 
losti’s days the Earl.’ 

Orm was a Lord of Kirkdale and is mentioned 
in Domesday as a landowner of importance. His 
son Gamal was murdered by Earl Tosti (brother 
of Harold Tosti also took part with Harold 
Hardrada, King of Norway, in the invasion of 1066 
After sacking Scarborough and defeating Edwin 
and Morcar near York, Tosti and his Norwegian 
ally were both killed at the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge 

The sundial is thus dated as being between 





A STONE CHEESE PRESS FROM 
RIBBLESDALE 


1055 and 1064 when Tosti was Earl of Northumbria 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
J. A. CARPENTER, 48, St. Catherine’s Road, Harrogate 


A SAND SHARK IN CAPTIVITY 
Str,—The sand-shark in my photograph was cap- 
tured at Long Beach, Long Island, in a fishing net, 
and has been for a year in the New York Aquarium 
One of the peculiarities of sand-sharks is that very 
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A SUNDIAL OF THE REIGN 


frequently they become the hosts of sucker fish 
which attach themselves to them by the pads at 
the top of their heads and live on the fragments 
of the shark’s meal which float past. Usually, I 
am told, the shark eats the sucker-fish if more than 
three attach themselves, but apparently, in this 
case, the time had not yet come when this photo- 
graph was taken.—A. P. P. 


AN OLD CHEESE PRESS 
Sir,—I was very much interested in the photo- 
graphs appearing in your issue of June 7 of “‘ Cheese- 
making in Wensleydale.” I am sending you a 
photograph of an old cheese-press in Horton in 
Ribblesdale which until a few years ago was in use. 
The massive stone weighs 5cwt. and is operated by 
a winch.—M. WuitcoMBE, Kateshill House, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire. 


A LIGHTNING-STRUCK OAK 
Si1r,—It was just on 8 p.m. on May 26 last. We 
were at dinner in the Court Room of the Speech 
House Hotel in the Forest of Dean. My table was 
close to and facing one of the windows, and I hap- 
pened to be looking out. A thunderstorm had been 
muttering round for an hour or more with rain 
(the rain having arrived here the day before, after 
the long east-wind drought). Suddenly in a fraction 
of time I saw a short perpendicular flash, instantane- 
ously followed by a loud and very sharp explosion, 
the latter succeeded by a very brief rumble of 
thunder. I had not the time to think the common- 
est thought to arise to-day—a bomb—when my 
brain registered a thunderbolt. It appeared as if 
it must have fallen within a couple of hundred yards 
at most. The sharpness of the sound was like no 
bomb I have heard burst; and, like others, I have 
heard a good many. Some of us got up to look 
out of the windows. I expected to see smoke in 
the forest in front, even though, in the vicinity of 
the hotel, it consists mainly of oak with some beech 
and holly, yew, hawthorn and so forth. But there 
was no smoke. The truth came out after dinner. 
An oak tree, some 70ft. high with a straight bole 
of 40ft. and diameter at chest height of 23ins., had 
been struck and riven from top to bottom, the 
opening starting on the north side and ending at 
ground level on the south. Long streamers of fibre 
festooned the neighbouring trees and its own 
branches, or lay about the ground accompanied by 
great chips of wood. Owing to the lateness of the 
season the tree was not yet in leaf, but full of sap, 
the fibrous streamers being wringing wet. There 
was no sign of a burn on the tree, which stood at 
about 100 paces from where we sat at dinner; it 
was close to the road, with a companion of similar 
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A SAND SHARK IN NEW YORK AQUARIUM WITH SUCKER FISH 
ATTACHED TO IT 
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OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


shape and height, but a little more forward in leaf, 
only 13ft. distant, as the photograph shows. 

The tree was struck at a point where three 
branches met, about 9ft. from its top. The three 
branches fell to the ground. The bark was torn off in 
a 6in.-wide strip down the split, which passed _be- 
tween the side branches, entering the ground and 





THE NEARER TREE SHOWS (THE WHITE 
LINE) WHERE IT WAS SPLIT 


tearing up the turf. The splintered fibres, from a 
few inches to several yards in length, were scattered 
over a radius of 60ft., mostly to south and west. 
The tree was splintered down to the inner heart 
wood, the bark near the base being loosened from 
the sap wood round at least half the circumference. 

I have on occasion heard and seen oaks of 
almost double the size split by lightning in France, 
but never can I remember so sharp and clear-cut a 
burst. Is it due to the famed toughness of the 
British oak? Or are our ears more attuned to 
explosions?—E. P. STEBBING, Romden Castle, 
Smarden, Kent. 


A CURIOUS STICK 
Sir,—I own a queer old stick, not a walking-stick 
though having something the look of one, the pur- 
pose of which I should be grateful if you or any of 
your readers could explain. 

It is stoutly made of oak with a plain round 
knob handle. Over all about 35ins. long. From 
the bottom it is split into two parts to within 43,ins. 
of the top, where there is a hinge. Near the bottom 
the two parts are kept close by a screw with clearly 
showing thumb-piece. On removal of this screw the 
parts open out into a kind of reversed V. In the 
main arm a small interior ratchet is now revealed 
which is carried across to the other arm, passing 
through it, and being made fast by means of the 
screw removed from the end pieces. Thus by the 
handle you hold the reversed V the angle of which 
is held in position by the ratchet. The angle can 
be varied by about an inch, there being two or 
three holes in the ratchet——A. B. Horne, Ditton 
Place, Balcombe, Sussex. 

[From cur Correspondent’s desciiption it seems 
likely that the object he describes is a pace-stick 
used in the Army for checking the length of a man’s 
stride in practising the ceremonial or slow march. 
They are usually made of malacca with ivory or 
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"ERSION OF THE SILENT WOMAN, 


AT DUDDON 


len knob. The instructor places one 
t behind the soldier’s left heel as he 
hes, then turns it so that the other 
t comes behind his right—if the pace 
f the correct length—in the Guards 
ns. The stick, if it is a pace stick, is 
« necessarily old.—Eb.] 


RUNNING BACKWARDS 

Reading the paragraph concerning 

ining backwards in Major Jarvis’s 
ertaining article of June 7, reminded 
of a broadside which we have in our 
al collection. I enclose a copy of it, 
hich may be of interest to your readers. 
PEDESTRIANISM. 
J. TOWNSHEND, 
Tbe celebrated Sussex Pedestrian, 
Who has performed so many feats at 
Liverpool, Leeds, York, and Hull, and 
has bet Rainer, the Bristol Champion, 
the Kentish Ycuth Bigmore, and many 
others, willon Friday next, the 16th inst. 
WALK Firty MILEs, 
One Half backwards Way, the other Half 
forwards, 

In 13 SuccEssivE Hours ! 
lo start from the Wheat Sheaf Inn, 
Monkwearmouth, over a Half Mile Piece 
of Ground. 

To begin at eight o’clock in the 

morning. 

lhe above Match is not for any Wager, 
but will be left entirely to the Gener- 
osity of the Public. 

J. T. will undertake to walk 1,000 

Miles in 18 days, one Half backwards 
Way, for a Purse of £20, if it can be 
raised, and also 90 Miles in 24 hours, 
one Half backwards Way, for £5, if 
it can be raised. 

August 12th, 1822. 
Monkwearmouth is one of the oldest 
parts of Sunderland.— J. CRAWLEY, 
Director, County Borough of Sunderland 
Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery. 





TWO STUDIES 


THE SIGN OF THE “ QUIET WOMAN’’ 
Sir,—There are several variations of the inn sign 
of the ‘Quiet Woman,” a photograph of which 
appeared in your issue of April 19. Sometimes the 
gruesome painting of a decapitated female figure 
appears in front of inns bearing the title of the 
“Silent Woman’”’ and the ‘“‘ Headless Woman.” 

The most interesting sign of a headless woman I 
have, so far, come across is that which stands in the 
garden of the inn of that name at Duddon, on the 
main Chester-Tarporley Road. Originally it was 
the figurehead of some old windjammer, but the 
head had been sawn off, and the stump of the neck 
freely daubed with red paint, to give a realistic 
effect, the whole job making a unique, if not 
artistic, sign for the inn. 

The redoubtable George Borrow knew the 
“‘Headless Woman,” Duddon, and refers to it as 
the ‘‘Silent Woman”’ in Lavengro. What is believed 
by many Borrovians to be ‘‘Mumper’s Dingle”’ 
(where Borrow fought “The Flaming Tinman’’) is 
close by the inn, on the old trackway across the 
Gowy Valley to Brown Heath and Christleton.— 
CyrRIt Rh. Rowson, Liverpool, 11. 


SHEARS IN STONE 


S1r,—On the north-west buttress of the Perpendicu- 
lar tower of the village church of Cranham are to 
be seen two pairs of shears, carved in stone. 
Cranham is a typical small Cotswold village beauti- 
fully situated in the Cranham Wood district, not 
far from Painswick. 

These shears are a relic of the days 
when the hills were the prosperous centre 





THE HORSESHOE-SHAPED ALTAR RAILS 
AT COXWOLD 











TWO PAIRS OF SHEARS CARVED ON A 
CHURCH TOWER 


of the woo] industry, when wealth was 
used for beautiful and enduring building 
and for the glory of God. Cranham Church 
tower was built by the canons of Ciren- 
cester, a great wool town, probably with 
funds provided by some rich merchant, 
whose memory is thus honoured with the 
symbol of his calling. Such a man he 
must have been as Robert Pagge, com- 
memorated in brass in the church at Ciren- 
cester with his feet upon a woolpack and 
the words: 

A beloved merchant, he was pleasant to 

his neighbours. With full hands he 

helped those in need, He adorned both 

churches and highways. 

-E. Harvey, Willersey, neay Broadway, 
WV orcestes shire. 


ALTAR RAILS AT COXWOLD 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in the 
beautifully illustrated article about Cox- 
wold and district, by S. P. B. Mais, in 
issue dated January 25. 

He mentioned the unique set of altar 
railsin the Church of St. Michael, Coxwold, 
and as these are so unusual | thought my 
photograph would interest your readers. 
It shows how they run right out into the 
aisle in the shape of a_ horseshoe. 
J. DENTON Rosinson, Darlington. 


COWS AND HORSES 
S1r,—Everybody who observes animal life 
will have noticed that cattle rise from a 
recumbent position hind-legs first, horses 
fore-legs first. Does anyone know why: 
I have taken two snapshots to illustrate 
this point. 

These vagaries of nature are fascin- 
ating to study and to photograph. Not 
all are self-explanatory. In this instance 
I am curious to know if there is a 
physiological reason for it.—P. Brooks, 
Holyoake, South Kilworth, neay Rugby. 





IN STANDING UP: HIND-LEGS FIRST FOR THE COW AND FORE-LEGS FIRST FOR THE HORSE 
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FARMING NOTES 
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HAY FOR QUALITY—OR QUANTITY ° 


TARTING a fortnight behind the usual 
calendar date, hay-making is now in full 
swing; that is to say, thousands of acres 
of grass have been cut, and we are 
hoping for fair weather to get the hay 
up in good condition. Farmers have been torn 
between two desires. One is to get high quality 
hay which will go some way to replace protein 
feeding stuffs next winter, and the other is to 
leave the grass for ten days longer to make full 
growth and get as much bulk as possible. For 
the man who is wanting his hay for feeding 
to dairy cows, early cutting is the right policy. 
\ll through the winter you can see in the milk 
vields the kind of hay that the cows are getting. 
If it is tough or fusty, good milk vields cannot 
be expected. It is the young stuff, full of leaf, 
that makes milk. But if the hay is wanted for 
beef cattle or stores, or if the farmer is going tc 
sell it, then quantity will suit him best. In 
practice, we generally have to start cutting 
one field rather before its prime so as to get 
finished with the last field before it is long over- 
mature. There is not a big carry-over of 1940 
hay, and old ricks are few and far between. 
; * * * 
HIS reminds me that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has again put out advice that ricks 





HAY-MAKING WITH HORSES 


should be dispersed as far as possible : not more 
than two or three should be put together, and 
even these should be at least l5yds. apart. We 
must be prepared for enemy attacks this summer 
against our food supplies, and ricks are promising 
targets for the enemy. Wherever practicable 
ricks should be built in the fields and not con- 
centrated in stackyards or round the Dutch 
barn where there is other hay or straw. Another 
point is that ricks on the skyline are easy meat 
for low-flying aircraft using incendiaries or 
tracer bullets. Last year we were given the 
advice to build our ricks in the middle of any 
flat fields that might be used as landing grounds 
by the enemy. Presumably this advice still 
holds good. A practical point that ought to be 
stressed to some farmers is that good thatching 
is part of the hay-making programme. The 
loss of a ton or two of good hay at the top of 
the rick because a wet spell comes soon after 
hay-making will be a serious matter this season. 
Apart from the fact that the hay will be worth 
£8 or £10 a ton, we shall want all our fodder. 


Ss 6€ = 


HERE is talk again about the precautions 
we ought to take against the firing of ripe 
corn crops at harvest time. Is there any evi- 
dence from the eastern counties or elsewhere 


that standing corn is ever so dry that a fire 
will spread over a wide radius? It is quite 
likely that an incendiary bomb will cause a 
fire for 10yds. or so round where it drops, but 
in most seasons the corn, even barley, is not 
so dead dry that a fire spreads widely. On 
a hot August day at about three o’clock the 
barley might catch fire, but the risk surely is 
not so great as to make it worth while cutting 
fire lanes through the crop and messing up all 
the harvest arrangements. Every village now 
has its own Home Guard and some villages 
have a team of fire-watchers as well. As the 
men will all be about at the time when incendi- 
ary bombs might do damage, we ought to be 
able to deal with them, if they come, promptly 
and effectively. 
* . * 

GOOD many farmers who keep pigs and 

poultry are now using kitchen waste as 
part of the ration. The quality of this stuff 
varies widely. I have seen some which consists 
of nothing better than the outside leaves of 
cabbages and potato peelings with occasionally a 
small piece of bread in the mass. I have also 
seen bins full of bread, puddings, sausages, and 
other food highly nutritious for pigs and poultry 
and worth at least double the price of the cabbage 


H. D. Keilor 


ON A SURREY HILLSIDE 


leaves and potato peelings. In these days such 
high-grade kitchen waste ought not to exist. 
My impression is that nowadays the Army are 
more economical than the Air Force. One unit 
| know throws away practically no bread at 
all. All the crusts and odd pieces are made up 
into bread and butter puddings. 

Waste of food and throwing out what is 
really good stuff causes a lot of criticism among 
farm workers who handle the swill and them- 
selves have to go on short rations. The farm 
worker does not enjoy canteen facilities, and 
apart from the extra cheese ration, he has to 
make do with the bare household allowance. 


* * * 


PPARENTLY there are still supplies about 

of old potatoes. This is all to the good, as 

the earlies this season are at least a fortnight 
later than usual. The 1940 crop was exception- 
ally heavy, and it has stood the country in 
good stead. To make supplies go further, the 
Ministry of Food has issued a general licence 
which permits the sale for human consumption 
of potatoes of the 1940 crop known as “ seconds.”’ 
““Seconds”’ are defined as “‘ potatoes which will 


pass through a riddle of 24%jins. but will stand 
on a riddle of 1%ins.’’ and they can be sold at 
the same prices as the ware potatoes that come 


up to the usual definition, but there is no 
minimum price for seconds. 
* * * 
HEREVER one goes this year there are 
potato fields to be seen. The plants are 
now making strong growth and we shall soon 
have to think about spraying if the weather 
turns muggy and blight gets a chance of spread- 
ing. The trouble usually starts in the west in 
Cornwall and Devon. From a leaflet issued by 
seale-Hayne Agricultural College I see that it 
is reckoned that the losses of crop due to blight 
in Devon and Cornwall have averaged about 
two tons per acre in the last ten years; 1931 
and 1936 were the worst years, when the loss 
was at least three tons to the acre. Nineteen 
hundred and forty was a remarkably clear year 
and blight caused very little trouble. Dry 
weather such as we had last summer holds the 
disease in check. In an ordinary year the first 
spraying should be done between the end of 
June and the middle of July as a preventive 
measure and a second spraying given three to 
four weeks after the first. Some varieties such 
as King Edward, Up-to-date, and British 
Queen are susceptible to blight and should be 
sprayed first. Some very late varieties such as 
Kerr’s Pink and President are much more 
resistant and in most seasons it is hardly neces- 
sary to spray them. Gladstone, Great Scot, 
Arran Banner and Majestic come in an inter- 
mediate place. Early varieties are usually 
lifted before blight appears, but they may be 
affected this year if we get rain, mist or ground 
fog in the next week or two. Almost every- 
where the earlies are behind the calendar and 
many of us who have had a gamble with them 
this year will have to forgo the higher prices 
for earlies which run until the third week in 
July. Dropping at the rate of 3s. a hundred- 
weight each week from June 23, when the 
grower’s price was 2ls. a hundredweight, to 
July 21, when the price will be no more than 
9s. a hundredweight, early potato prices are 
likely to prove a sad delusion for many aspirants 
to this market. 
* * * 
OST of the public schools and many of the 
secondary schools are arranging harvest 
camps for the second half of August. About 
8,000 boys went on to farms to help with corn 
harvest last year, and there should be more of 
them this time. Boys of sixteen and upwards 
can give some very useful help in clearing the 
extra large acreage of corn we have. A great 
many farmers will want their help when the 
time comes, but unless they make their probable 
requirements known now there will not be 
enough schoolboys to go round. Several of the 
schools have already booked all the boys that 
will be available. It is one of the many jobs 
of the war agricultural committees to help 
farmers to get suited with supplementary labour 
at harvest and other busy times. The farmer 
who will want schoolboys to give a hand with 
the harvest should get in touch straight away 
with the Labour Officer of his county war agri- 
cultural committee. 
* * * 
HE flea beetle, to give the “fly” its full 
title, has been busy on the turnips and 
kale in the south. Germination was retarded in 
the dry time and the seedlings made little growth 
away from the ‘‘fly.’’ There are now special 
preparations for dusting young cruciferous 
crops when attacked, and I beieve they are 
effective. Failing a supply of these special 
dusts, an application of 3cwt. to the acre of 
basic slag often answers, covering the seedlings 
in a fine dust which kills or at least wards off 
further attack. But basic slag may not be 
available. Asa last resort dragging sacks soaked 
in paraffin over the crop may be of some use. 
CINCINNATUS. 


VEGETABLE GROWING IN 
PICTURES 

By organising a panel of expert gardener lec- 
turers who have done useful work up and down the 
country, the Royal Horticultural Society has already 
rendered valuable service in the drive for increased 
food, and the nation is now further indebted to it 
for the excellent manual on vegetable culture which 
it has just published—The Vegetable Garden Dis- 
played (ls. net). Here in a little book is more about 
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SAVE 28)" 
PER TON 


! BY ORDERING 
SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA VOW 


If you order in July, and supplies 
set aside under this offer are still 
available when your order is re- 
ceived, you will benefit by a Gov- 
ernment allowance of 28/- a ton off 
the usual prices for orders over 2 


cwt-SO ORDER IMMEDIATELY 


















* Your County War Commitee, or your 
merchant, can give you a leaflet about 





the Government offer. This contains 


hints on storing Sulphate of Ammonia. 








& FISHERIES 





ISSUED BY 





THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
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SILAGE OVER ENGLAND - Nol 


FOR Mr. H. C. STYLES EWDLEY 
941 WILL BE A YEAR 









ae # 
Mr. STYLES is not only a Corn Merchant as well as a farmer but finds 
tame to serve as Vice-Chairman of the Kidderminster Branch of the 
N.F.U., Chairman of the Bewdley Horticultural Society and is one 
of the branch delegates of the County Executive at Worcester. 





**T made silage for the first time last year. The 
results convinced me that it is well worth my 
while to make as muchas [I can in Ig41. I 


have already ordered two more silos and intend 





Bed 


to make silage as soon as the grass gets into its 


prime flush as my experience confirms that colour and had an attractive appetising smell. 


to get the best results you must put the 1 was fed first to a bunch of cross-bred 


us ' . 
best material into your containers ...... Stensined seers whith showed mashed 


“In 1940 I made 20 tons of cake substitute — eagerness to get at the luscious feed. I also 
silage from two cuts of aftermath grass froma _— fed jt to my dairy cows, to horses and to 


temporary ley of four acres. The silo was pigs and all my stock did well on silage.” 
opened in March 1941. ‘The silage was a good (Signed) H. C. STYLES 


SILAGE WILL REPLACE CAKE 
MAKE IT NOW! 











Anan EARNING rm 
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the essential details of vegetable growing than in 


many more bulky volumes. By the aid of some 
300 photographs it presents the rudiments of the 
cultivation of all the more important vegetables 
and the various operations to be followed in garden 
andallotment. Tothe novice, nothing could be more 
helpful than this method of presertation of the 
subject by pictures supplemented by short explana- 
tory notes. It provides all the information the 
beginner needs tc know, and in addition shows by 
-xample rather than precept how the practical work 
should be carried out. Experts may not agree with 
ome of the methods shown or the advice tendered, 
or there are conflicting opinions about vegetable 
rowing as there are about anything else, but there 


THINNING DOWN THE 


OULD they open their hearts to us, 

f rabbits would doubtless express con- 

\j siderable bewilderment as to their 

, precise status in a world at war, for 

‘they are at one and the same time 

-ecrated as destructive vermin and lauded as 

uable contributors to severely rationed 

ilers. They are, further, denied the benefit of 

lose season. Wherefore they can hardly be 

i to gain on any of the swings what they 
yubtedly lose on all the roundabouts. 

Yet in point of numbers rabbits everywhere 

rive to keep ahead of their pursuers. We 

trap them and gas them and net and ferret 
shoot day in, day out, but, however ruth- 
; our tactics, in every burrow and hedgerow 
uugh survive to point the moral of Mr. 
inch’s tale of the youthful mathematician who 
wished he had been born a rabbit because of 

s capacity for speedy multiplication.”’ 
Some people sneer at rabbit shooting, and 
certain circumstances it can be the deadliest 
iorm of sport conceivable. Especiaily perhaps 
on a winter’s day when it is dull and foggy, the 
brutes decline to bolt, and all one’s ferrets in 
succession elect to “lie up.’’ Otherwise where 
ground cover is still thick and there are good 
stretches of heather, bracken, gorse and long 
grass it is quite another story, though even then 
the quality of sport depends a good deal on the 
methods employed to get the rabbits above 

ground. 

Wherever there are abundant stocks which 
it is imperative to reduce considerably year by 
year, shooting must be arranged on systematic 
rather than haphazard lines. The rabbits must 
be got out of their lairs, and the best way to 
keep them out is by blocking the holes with 
rags, felt wads, etc., soaked in tar or tainting 
fluids. But a solitary dose of this “‘medicine”’ 
is not very much use. Wet weather, for instance, 
will take most of the kick out of it, so that it is 
best to repeat the blocking out process for at 
least three days before a shoot, or even longer if 
climatic conditions render it necessary. The 
finer the weather for these operations, the 
better, for the rabbit, much as he hates nauseous 
taints, dislikes continuous dampness even 
more, and will proceed to dig himself in again 
if his surroundings above ground prove un- 
congenial. 

Then shooting should take place as soon as 
possible, with a large array of beaters walking 
with the guns. Every foot of cover, every tuft 
and brushwood pile should be carefully prodded 
—not hammered with sticks, for Brer Rabbit, 
compulsorily evicted from his homestead, will 
stick as close to the ground as a snail to its shell— 
ind for safety’s sake going should be very slow, 
and a very strict line should be kept. A beater 
or two, or a gun in advance or lagging behind 
may not only involve the loss of a score or more 
f rabbits at a time, but also risk their own 
kins and other people’s where shooting must 
1ecessarily be quick and at sharp angles to the 
line. 

It may be advisable (depending entirely on 
he lie of the land) to have a couple of guns well 

ward and back to take those rabbits which 
reak when the beaters have passed, but, 
nerally speaking, I suggest they should not 
> driven. In the first place rabbits will not face 

line of guns if they can help it—they slow 
p, Tun all ways, and finally huddle under any 
ver handy, and the thing becomes a farce— 
‘hile if they are driven backwards and forwards 
ll they are too bemused and weary to realise 
here they are going, it is not sport so much as 
aughter. 


t 





will be general agreement that the thousands of 
new garden and allotment hclders tackling vegetable 
cultivation for the first time could hardly wish 
for a better or more trustworthy guide than this 
picture book, on the production of which the R.H.S. 
deserves every praise. 


Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 
(P. S. King, 7s. 6d.) 
This Annual which is edited by the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation and is ordinarily world-wide 
in its purview, is necessarily, in such a year as this, 
restricted in scope. It is also somewhat handi- 
capped by the absence of the secretary, Miss M. 
Digby, on war work. In her absence, however, 


Year 1941. 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


Several years ago I took part in a big war- 
ren shoot, where 2,760 rabbits were accounted for 
in a day, mostly by driving, and, although the 
guns were all high class performers, it was quite 
an appreciable time before I could look bunny 
in the face again. 

But rabbits bolting through thick cover 
where rides and really open spaces are narrow 
and few and far between in front of a line of guns 
havea very good sporting chance, and, even 
though the ground may be fairly thick with 
them, it is surprising how many contrive to 
escape uninjured. The number of guns employed 
will of course depend upon the acreage, but a 
very long line is unwieldy and may even be a 
trifle dangerous. For rabbit shooting in line is 
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Dr. C. R. Fay, who is Chairman of the Foundation 

has taken over the editorship and has produced 
one of the most informative issues of the Annual, 
so far as our own Empire and Colonies are con- 
cerned, that has yet appeared. Dr. Fay himself 
contributes an admirable survey of co-operative 
effort in the Colonial and Tropical Empire, dealing 
with such questions as the production of cocoa on 
the Gold Coast and -coffee in Kenya, and with 
the economics of tea and rubber. Incidentally 
the volume contains a most interesting article 
comparing the history and present achievement of 
English and Canadian education as seen in the 
schools of the two countries. A most valuable 
publication for students of Imperial economics. 


RABBITS 


not like bird shooting, where every shot is sent 
into the air. There must perforce be a lot of 
shooting at fairly acute angles, and the chances 
of riccochets off rocky or hard ground are not 
inconsiderable. 

The number of rabbits which a warren can 
maintain with immunity from disease depends, 
of course, largely on the nature of the soil, the 
food resources of the place, and the extent to 
which the latter are supplemented in winter. 
But under favourable conditions, if the com- 
mercial aspect is of importance, 70 to 80 to the 
acre would probably not conduce to that over- 
crowding which spells disease and disaster. 
Purely for sport, less than half that number 
would be all-sufficient. 


PRESERVING GARDEN PRODUCE 


HIS year, more than ever, it is the 

duty of everyone privileged to have a 

garden to make the utmost use of all 

its produce, both fruit and vegetables. 

Even if they have more than they can 
use themselves they can give it to less fortunate 
people or sell fruit to the centres. 

The scarcity of sugar presents all house- 
wives with a problem, but in families where 
sugar is not taken in beverages it should be 
possible to accumulate a small stock for pre- 
serve making, besides Lord Woolton‘s promised 
allowance for stone fruit. Before discussing 
preservation of food in detail, it is worth while 
mentioning the chief cause of spoilage. The 
reasons for the various steps are then clarified. 

Decay is brought about by yeasts, moulds 
and bacteria, and enzyme action also causes 
decomposition. To keep the food in a whole- 
some condition it is essential to destroy these 
forms of life which cause it to go bad, and then 
to prevent the entrance of air, which almost 
invariably has similar organisms in it. There- 
fore, in bottling, it is necessary to take steps 
to render the contents sterile or free from these 
organisms and afterwards to make a perfect 
‘‘seal,’’ so that the good work is not spoilt. 

Owing to the shortage of sugar, bottling 
and drying are the most practical methods of 
preservation, although jam and jelly making 
are probably the most popular. The addition 
of salt, vinegar, etc., as in pickling, and the 
withdrawal of all moisture as in drying, are 
other ways of preserving food. 

Bottling can be carried out without sugar 
if necessary, although I must confess that the 
addition of a small quantity does much to 
improve the flavour of the fruit. Before com- 
mencing the process see that everything is spot- 
lessly clean, including the fruit and the bottles 
and jars. A very quick and satisfactory way 
of sterilising the jars is to hold them for a few 
minutes over the spout of a fast-boiling kettle. 

Preparation of the fruit requires no special 
mention beyond the importance of grading it 
and, occasionally, cutting large fruits. 

Ordinary fruit bottles or jam jars are 
suitable. Last year a simple device by which 
jam jars become as efficient as fruit bottles 
was put on the market at very small cost. 

Pack the fruit tightly and neatly into the 
bottles or jars, putting it in place with the 
handle of a wooden spoon. Cover with cold 
water or syrup. Remember that it is not neces- 
sary to use as heavy a syrup as you did in 
peace time. For sweet fruit, such as cherries, 
raspberries, etc., us¢:as little as 20z. of sugar 
to a pint. 





Put on the rubber bands, lids and clips. 
If the screw bands are used they should be 
tightly screwed and then unscrewed one half- 
turn. Place them in a suitable container. It 
must be deep enough to cover the jars com- 
pletely—a steriliser, saucepan, pail or clothes 
boiler are all suitable. Protect the bottles from 
cracking by putting a false bottom into the 
makeshift sterilisers, such as slatted wood. 
Cover the jars completely with cold water. 
Some people think that if the water reaches 
the neck of the bottles it will do, but it is much 
wiser to take the precaution of entirely covering 
them. 

Bring the water in the steriliser very slowly 
to 190° Fahr. One and a half hours should be 
allowed for this process. Then maintain it for 
ten minutes to half an hour according to the 
fruit. Unripe fruit and hard fruit naturally 
take longer than soft fruit, and always allow 
half an hour for tomatoes. In any case common 
sense and the appearance of the fruit will do 
much to help you to judge when the fruit is 
ready. Remember that it is much better to 
err on the side of over-cooking than under- 
cooking. Lift the bottles from the steriliser 
and place them on some “‘non-conductor,’’ such 
as wood, linoleum or several thicknesses of 
paper. Allow the bottles to get quite cold, 
then test the seal by holding up each bottle 
by the metal cap—of course after taking off the 
clip. If it remains quite firm the result should 
be perfectly satisfactory. If you use screw 
bands they should be screwed down tightly 
immediately the bottles are lifted out. 

Many housewives prefer using the oven to 
a boiler, particularly when a small quantity 
of fruit ripens daily. There are alternative 
methods: fruit can be cooked dry, without 
the addition of water, or can be covered by 


the liquid before heating is commenced. It is 
entirely a matter of personal taste. I have 


done many dozens of jars in heat storage cookers 
and I have always added the syrup or water 
first. 

It is important to remember to pack the 
fruit tightly and to heat slowly; about 250° Fahr, 
is the best temperature. When the fruit has 
changed colour and has a cooked appearance, 
it is done. About three-quarters to one hour 
is the time required, although this varies with 
the heat of the oven. If the oven is too hot, 
the fruit will change colour and look cooked 
before it is properly sterilised. When you are 
satisfied that the fruit is ready, take out the 
bottles, cover with boiling syrup or water if 
you have not already done so, and fit on the 
lid and clip. D. D. CottiInGTton-TAYLor. 
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CLEANING UP THE RIVERS 


By PROFESSOR E. P. STEBBING 


HEN the Land Drainage Act was passed 

I suppose most dwellers in the countryside 

felt depressed at the idea of a new form of 

taxation, accompanied by a new horde of 

petty officials prying into what one regarded 
as one’s personal affairs. 

One of the results was the inauguration of the 
various River Catchment Boards. During the following 
vears I heard discussed, and joined in such discussions, 
the proposals for improving the run off in the river beds, 
now greatly increased in built-up areas by the quicker 
dispersion of the rainfall from more numerous roofs, 
tarmac roads, and so forth. The difficulties of getting 
rid of this rapidly flowing water, which reached the rivers 
in large amounts since little of it would be absorbed by 
the soil, when it arrived in the lower and probably more 
built-up reaches, appeared a serious problem. As a 
forester I made the suggestion that the first and most 
obvious alleviation would be to plant up the often- 
denuded regions of the catchment areas, which is 
Nature’s own method of preventing flooding lower down. 

The point of this brief article deals with the cleaning 
up of the banks of the smaller rivers. These had been 
neglected in many cases for the best part of a century, 
and had become overgrown and the beds blocked by 
sunken roots, portions of tree stems, and so on, brought 
down by successive floods. This led to more or less serious 
flooding of fields, arable and grass, situated on either bank. 
The rise in the water after a couple of hours’ heavy rain- 
fall in the catchment area (perhaps only a score or so 
of miles distant) was sometimes inconceivably rapid— 
a foot or two of water in the bed increasing within a short 
space to several feet, the small stream being converted 
into a river down which, in the straighter short reaches, 
one could have sculled a skiff. 

Of such is the small River Beult in mid-Kent, which 
ultimately reaches the Medway. This stream, dignified 
by the name of “‘river,’’ has little water in it in the middle 
portions of its course during the summer months; often 
in dry years degenerating into pools connected by a 
trickle such as one sees in rivers in India and Africa 
during the hot weather seasons. Admittedly much of 
the condition of the Beult was due to its overgrown and 
choked condition. 

During the last few months the staff of the Board 
have reached us. A study of their method of operation 
proves it to be effective and thorough. The river banks 
on either side are being cleared, not only by cutting 
back all overhanging growth, but by the extraction of 
the often enormous coppiced root systems—oak, ash, 
alder, maple and so forth, which during the years have 
increased often to a formidable size, some weighing 
half a ton or more. In addition the stream bed is dealt 
with; sunken logs or big root masses washed down 
during many past floods being retrieved and hauled up 
the bank. The owners of the river-bank, 7.e. of the 
neighbouring land, may remove such wood—cut stems, 
root masses (excellent firewood, except alder)—as they 
wish. The rest is burnt im situ as the work progresses. 

The result in the appearance of the countryside is 
almost unbelievable to eyes well accustomed to the 
aspect of the river before the operations were under- 
taken. My first photograph shows a short stretch of the 
river untreated, taken during the snowfall of January 
of this year. The second, taken from the same point, 
shows the same stretch after treatment. The third, a 
stretch treated on the right, the work in progress on the 
left. The men are engaged in levering up a large root 
mass which projected at a lower level into part of the 
stream bed. The fields on either side were partially 
under water after heavy rainfall. The fourth picture 
shows the banks except for a small portion on the right 
in the overgrown, untreated state. 

So far as it goes the work is excellent. [I still feel, 
however, that the full remedy will only be attained by 
planting the catchment areas. 





(Top) THE RIVER BEULT IN KENT, SHOWING 

A SHORT STRETCH OF THE BANK BEFORE 

TREATMENT BY THE RIVER CATCHMENT 
BOARD. Taken last January 


(Fig. 2) THE SAME SPOT AFTER TREATMENT 
Taken in April 


(Fig. 3) SHOWING A TREATED STRETCH ON 

THE RIGHT, AND WORK IN PROGRESS ON 

THE LEFT: A LARGE ROOT MASS IS BEING 
REMOVED: Taken in April 

(Fig.4) THE RIVER IN ITS UNTOUCHED STATE, 


EXCEPT FOR A SMALL STRETCH ON THE 
RIGHT BANK. Taken in April 
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Good husbandry. ee 
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Since the dawn of agriculture, man’s struggle, has ‘eyer been ‘‘to make two ears of corn 
grow where one grew before.’”’ To this’énd ‘Caterpillar’ Tractors were invented. To 
increase farming efficiency . . . to,make easier the keeping of land in good heart... to do 
quicker, cheaper and better all those jobs which abound ona farm... to enable one man 
to do the work of many... that is the “Caterpillar” contribution to good husbandry. 
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*Grams: Tractors, Hatfield. LT D 
*Phone: Hatfield 2333 





HATFIELD, HERTS. : 





Spare Parts and Service Depot. Millfields Road. 








LANDS : Wolverhampton. *Phone: Bilston 41891 
_ Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
CHESHIRE : *Phone: Mickle Trafford 87. aes 
SCOTLAND : Distributors. L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Road. is 6) W < A T E Ww Pe | L L A a ¥: & S E RV | a 








Perth. *Phone: Perth 1339. ’Grams : Ellotrak, Perth 
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GENERAL PURPOSE GUNDOGS 


T may well come to pass that under war 
conditions the general purpose gundog 
will come into his own, for shooting was 
not last year, and will be still less this year, 
a matter of ‘‘set pieces.’’ The difficulties 

attendant on assembling guns and beaters, in 
view of our universal employment on more 
important duties, will render it next to impos- 
sible to pre-arrange fixtures. Consequently it is 
probable that most of us at any rate will enjoy 
impromptu shoots, arranged as and when our 
neighbours’ day off coincides with our own. And 
for the most part we shall “shoot rough,”’ 
walking up our birds, with little use for the 
model retriever, whose réle in more luxurious 
days has been that of a passive spectator who 
displays his quality only when a drive is over. 
The good all-rounder is likely to be in demand 
instead, and a pertinent question that arises is 
what is the best all-rounder for a mixed shoot. 

It is not an easy question to answer, but one 
may say definitely that for sporting purposes 
the best dogs are those whose natural instincts 
are governed by their brains. They will at any 
rate make the most intelligent use of their 
scenting powers. 

The extent to which different breeds rely on 
their noses is noticeable before any attempt is 
made at education. Throw a ball for a gundog 
puppy. He may watch it for an instant, but he 
will start to track it nose to the ground. A 
terrier, on the other hand, will go straight to the 
bounce by sight, and, if the treasure rolls under 
a bush, he will probably take no further interest 
Yet given enough incentive, most dogs will fall 
back on their powers of scent; a lost dog, for 
instance, will look here and there for a while, 
and finally track his master through a crowd 
by means of the nose. 

Obviously, however, a dog can only hunt 
successfully a quarry suited to his physical 
structure. We do not take fox-hounds out 
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shooting for that reason. But although fox- 
hounds are not presumed to hunt anything but 
foxes, one knows perfectly well that only 
training restrains them from hares and that they 
have been known to display marked curiosity in 
regard to rabbits. 

To appreciate the extent to which human 
control is responsible for the development of 
scenting power, one has only to watch a half- 
trained dog in the presence of game. When he 
winds it he will be lifting his nose in every 
direction, and rising birds may take him entirely 
by surprise. On the other hand, the trained dog 
comes to a stiff set at once, and, in whatever 
direction his body may be, his head will 
invariably be turned in the direction of the scent. 
Even though the covey rises, should one or two 
birds lie close, the dog will change his attitude 
so that he still points towards his game. That 
is the dog to buy. 

Now in relation to the pursuit of game, what 
are the various factors influencing the “‘lay”’ of 
scent? As has been said, it varies in intensity 
with varying species. It also varies with atmos- 
pheric conditions. Further, some creatures have 
the power at certain seasons of withholding 
scent altogether. Possibly this is decreed by 
Nature for their protection, for a doe in young 
carries a sub-normal scent; a squatting hare or 
rabbit may be scentless, and a partridge, 
normally among the strongest of game birds, is 
indetectable, when she is incubating, by a dog 
at a few feet away. 

Whether this suppression is voluntary or 
not has always been the subject of controversy. 
Probably it is not. Tegetmeier, for instance, 
accounts for it in pheasants as follows: ‘‘ The 
suppression of the natural scent is essential to a 
bird’s safety during incubation. Then the 
secretion of the odiferous particles takes place 
in the intestinal canal, so that the bird 
becomes _scentless. This explanation 


would apply to all birds nesting on the ground.’ 

On grass lands one notices scent usually lies 
well; roads are variable, and there are certain 
types of country—plough for example, under a 
drying wind—on which dogs are constantly 
guessing. Bright sunshine is not symptomatic 
of a good scenting day; in frost it lies high; in a 
thaw it is patchy in any type of country. Dew, 
provided it is not too heavy, and mist appear to 
make little difference to the lay of scent, but 
wind is an important factor. 

One has almost hourly experience of how 
these conditions, either severally or in combina- 
tion, affect the working of well-trained dogs. 
You will see a dog well on the track of a runner 
suddenly throw up his head and cast about 
bewildered. The explanation is simple. The 
bird has crossed a wooded belt where frosted 
leaves or decaying wet vegetation fail to hold 
the ground scent. And a wounded bird which 
flutters low, yet makes no direct ground contact, 
presents a problem to the best of dogs, for it 
cannot be definitely stated that it leaves any 
scent on a level the animal can pick up; nor does 
a bird, towering and falling at a distance, how- 
ever favourable the atmospheric conditions. 

I stress this question of scent for a particular 
reason. Briefly, as it seems to me, what kind 
of nose a dog has is about the last thing many 
people study. They see a few candidates for 
ownership at work, and, as long as they pass 
obedience tests, work to signal and are rock 
steady, that is all that matters. Possibly these 
qualifications are sufficient for any dog that is 
simply expected to sit all day while his master 
pulls down driven game, but only initiative will 
fill a bag on a rough shoot. The dog that can 
scent his game, set it and push it out will out- 
point every time the “party manners” animal. 
And when all is said, for general purposes, that 
is the kind of dog which most people who cannot 
afford quite tip-top shootings need. J.B.D. 


THE BUYING OF FARMS: CURRENT TENDENCIES 


ORE auctions are being arranged, and 
those of farms continue to be well 
attended and are, generally speaking, 
highly successful. The small type of 
farm is an easily lettable proposition, 

and where such holdings are sold it is usually to 
intending owner-occupiers. 

The uniting of farms to facilitate the applica- 
tion of large-scale mechanisation is not making 
much headway, and in any case it is mainly of use 
only in districts where extensive arable cultivation 
is the rule. Few—practically not one ina hundred 

-sales by auction are to those whose intention it 
is to depart from the time-honoured methods of 
mainly mixed cultivation; that has much to recom- 
mend it, especially to the average farmer, who is 
not a man of money. Under the common methods 
of English farming he has several possibilites to 
consider, and if one part of a holding, or one par- 
ticular group of stock, fails to show any profit in 
any one year, the loss may be more than com- 
pensated for by the enhanced yield or increased 
prices in another section of his work. 


OCCUPYING-OWNERSHIP OF 
FARMS 


HEN the fierce rivalry to buy farms happened 
during the great “‘break-up”’ period following 

the last war, misgivings were expressed by most of 
the more experienced agents as to what would 
happen to the farms. The possibilities that led 
to their misgivings were, in part, the admitted fact 
that most of the buying of farms was not with the 
farmer’s own money, but with capital borrowed from 
the banks or often, and less favourably, from private 
lenders. It was, in short, not a change from the 
status of tenant to that of true ownership, but from 
tenancy of the land to that of borrower of so much 
money for an uncertain term. Improvement, even 
ordinary good maintenance, was an expense which 
many of these borrowers were wholly unable to 
meet, and quite soon many of them went under in 
the struggle. To-day the majority of the farmers 
purchasing farms under the hammer seem to be 
doing so with their own capital. Whether they are 
really better off as owners than as tenants is a 
debatable point, and it can be decided in only one 
way if the assumption be made that their landlords 
would be some of the powerful insurance companies, 
the colleges or other perpetual corporations. It is 
well recognised that many of these large investing 
bodies welcome the prospect of retaining good 
tenants; indeed they are considerably influenced in 
favour of any purchase if the vendors can assure 


them that the holdings are let at a “fair rent tozold- 
established farmers. 


“COTSWOLD BRUDERHOF ”’ 
FREEHOLDS SOLD 


HE London Police Court Mission, needing a 
country property for the purposes of its 
‘‘ approved schools,”’ has made a fortunate purchase 
in acquiring the Gloucestershire settlement known 
as the ‘Cotswold Bruderhof.”” The property, 
originally consisting of three or four farms (Old 
Manor, Ashton Fields and Ashton Downs), has a 
total area of just over 500 acres. The agricultural 
community, which a few years ago was formed 
there, provided itself with every requisite for making 
a completely self-contained and _ self-supporting 
establishment for the accommodation of a consider- 
able number of people. There were carefully con- 
ceived plans, and the works executed included the 
building of many dwelling-houses, four school- 
houses, a spacious dining-hall for common use, a 
well-equipped laundry, bakehouse, and workshops, 
a printing works, and a power station. Farmbuild- 
ings of special design were erected. Now the whole 
place has had to be disposed of, and an exceedingly 
suitable property has thus been available for the 
Police Mission. To have provided even part of the 
accommodation would have been costly, and would 
have involved indefinite delay in these days of 
restrictions on building, and the equipment of the 
premises would have been difficult. As it is, the 
Mission has been able to take over, not only the 
land and buildings, but the live and dead farming 
stock, and all the fittings and furniture. For its 
new purpose the property is admirably situated, in 
a quiet and delightful part of the Cotswolds, calcu- 
lated to be in itself a powerful contribution to that 
curative and reformative treatment which the 
“approved schools”’ afford the young people entrus- 
ted tothem. Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. effected the sale. 


A SQUARE MILE IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


tee’ Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
.) Messrs. Stennett, Son and Stevenson have sold 
Pyewipe Farm, just over a square mile at Redbourne, 
and the latter firm has since sold 370 acres of it by 
auction. They have acted for Mr. John Harrop, of 
South Thoresby, in the purchase of Priory Farm, 
Burwell, near Louth, of 488 acres, with a picturesque 
residence of historical interest occupying the site of 
a small alien priory of Benedictine monks, some 
remains of which can still be seen. This farm was 
for many years the home of the Scorer family, well 


known throughout Lincolnshire, but has for the 
past 30 years been in the occupation of Mr. J. C. 
Farrow. 

Avenue House, Bear Wood, near Wokingham, 
which was formerly the dower house on the Bear 
Wood estate, and is asmall mansion with gardens 
and grounds of about three acres, has been sold by 
Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Russell, Butler and Marks. 


MORE AUCTIONS 


ANCASHIRE and Yorkshire border agricultural 
freeholds have been sold, at Bentham, by 
Messrs. Richard Turner and Son, for a total of 
£21,725. Among them were Old Hall Farm, Birch- 
royd, Ireby, 108 acres, for £6,450; Thorn Bush 
Farm, 224 acres, let at £90 a year, for £2,500; and 
Winder Farm, 496 acres, let at £82 a year, for 
£3,100 (both in Roeburndale); Newhouse Farm, 
50 acres, let at £103 a year, at Mewith, Bentham, 
for £2,900; and Yarlisber, Ingleton, a freehold of 
174 acres, for £6,675. 
Just over 9 acres at Upper Caldecote, Bedford- 
shire, has realised £2,300 at a local auction. 
Mrs. Clively, represented by Messrs. Cubitt and 
West’s Dorking office, has let Petersfield Farm, a 
fine old house at Beare Green, furnished. 


A SUSSEX PLEASANCE 


HE glorious views over the Rother Valley are 
among the attractions of Bush Barn, Roberts- 
bridge, a freehold now for sale by Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer’s Ashford office. The stone house con- 
tains some very spacious rooms, one with an open 
fireplace. It is comfortably modernised and stands 
in richly wooded grounds. An orchard of five acres 
is part of a fertile and usefully mixed type of farm, 
and there is a small area of natural woodland. The 
entire property extends to 85 acres, and the farm 
buildings are ample and in good order. Trout and 
coarse fishing may be had in a tributary of the 
Rother, which bounds part of the estate. Without 
disclosing any secret it may be mentioned that the 
late owner was one who had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of judging the value of property, and that 
when he selected Bush Barn as his Sussex residence, 
many years ago, he acquired a choice freehold worthy 
of all the expenditure he afterwards made upon it 
in the way of improvements. The price to-day 
reflects the prevalent swing of prices in favour 
rather of buyers than vendors. Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer have prepared short particulars of Bush 
Barn. ARBITER. 
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DUNLOP SERVICE COUNTRY AND INDUSTRY 


DUNLOP SERVES wo Kendd Jians cansporl™ 
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TYRES for 
CYCLES, MOTOR CYCLES, 


CARS, COMMERCIAL, 
VEHICLES, AIRCRAFT, 

HORSE DRAWN & TRACTOR 
DRAWN VEHICLES, TROLLEYS, 
BARROWS, PRAMS, ETC. 





In any picture of modern transport there is infinitely more of Dunlop than meets the eye. DUNLOPILLO 
UPHOLSTERY for 


Dunlop supremacy in t in is 
Pp p ; Y in the tyre domain is common knowledge. What is perhaps less CARS, COACHES, BUSES, 
generally realised is that the smoothly-borne passenger of the streamlined express train RAILWAY COACHES AND 
; owes his comfort to Dunlop rubber springs, to the deep luxury of upholstered Dunlopillo SLEEPERS HOSE PIPES, 


SPRINGS, DIAPHRAGMS, 
BELTING AND ALL 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


seating ; Dunlop hose-pipes connect steam-heating and air-brake apparatus. In like manner, 
both driver and passenger of every form of road vehicle enjoy speedy travel in extra 


comfort by means of Dunlopillo interior upholstery In scores of ways in which rubber 
RUBBER MUDWINGS, RUBBER 


FLOORING, RUBBER MATS, 
MOULDED RUBBER GOODS, 
FOR CHASSIS AND 


DUNLOP moto crams 9008s 
IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 
#%& DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


is used to facilitate modern travel, Dunlop serves the needs of transport. 








TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR 


FOOTWEAR 
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FOR SUMMER 


THE SALES BEGIN 
By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HE summer is with us, and it is really an exer- 

cise of imagination to look at new clothes with 

an eye that sees not only their possibilities for 

these hot, bright, strenuous days, but what 

further service may be hoped for from them later 
on. I think that all of us have been rather inclined in 
the past to buy for present gratification; at least, | 
know only two women who do not: the first is the head, 
now retired, of one of our greatest girls’ schools, the 
second a poet and literary critic, and they both, regularly 
twice a year, buy everything that they will need for the 
next six months and then take no further interest in 
the matter of dress. It seems to me, however, that the 
dress restrictions will make us all to some extent converts 
to their method, for it will be the only way by which 
we shall achieve a pleasantly varied wardrobe rather 
than a few chance garments with no relation to each 
other; that is to say, quite simply, whether we shall be 
well dressed o1 merely clad. 

\s coupon regulations stand, as | write, no one 
would, I should think, waste their resources on a tub 
frock, however tempting, or on anything of the sort. 
Yet some of us definitely need something that has a 
summery air. In pursuit of the right thing to fill the 
present gap and yet do further service | have been to 
Messrs. Liberty's (Regent Street, \W.1) and selected there 
the little dress, ina fine rayon and wool material, illustrated 
on this page. I chose it-——-there are other colours—in a 
most delicate, summery green, the neat braiding and the 
bell-flower buttons exactly matching; nothing could look 
cooler and more attractive with a shady hat ona hot day. 
his is actually an advance Autumn model and under a 
fur coat would be useful for afternoon occasions quite 


THIS SUIT IS EQUALLY IDEAL FOR STREET WEAR NOW AND, 
UNDER A HEAVY COAT, FOR LATER IN THE YEAR 
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AND AFTER SUMMER 
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AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND DRESS IN RAYON AND 
WOOL IN A LOVELY SHADE OF PALE GREEN 





into the winter, while worn at home for tea or dinner would help 
towards variety, at the same time saving one’s suits and heavier 
dresses for more active service. 

By the bye, Messrs. Liberty have a wonderful selection of 
braids and buttons, dyeing the latter themselves to suit their 
dresses. 

Coupons for a coat and skirt are a serious matter, cutting 
an appreciable number from one’s total, so I was pleased to 
find the very nice jumper dress shown in the other picture 
available for only twelve. It is in a jersey material which looks 
almost exactly like cloth and has so much the air of a coat and 
skirt that it might well take the place of an autumn suit and 
then go on for house and under-overcoat wear into the winter. 
It is made in several very nice colours, and both coat and skirt 
would combine with other things in one’s wardrobe, but is only 
one of a selection to be seen at Messrs. Liberty’s, some of which 
really resemble tweeds. The hat worn with it comes from the Hat 
Department of the same famous shop, where hats from just over a 
guinea are offered in most charming styles, and the plain stitched 
silk hats in Liberty colours seem more attractive than ever. 

* * * 

The Summer Sales—and how lovely the phrase sounds in 
a war-attuned ear !—offer grand opportunities for discreet 
buying by which we may save money even if we use coupons, 
and perhaps save coupons too by acquiring better garments 
than we may get for the same money later on. At Messrs. 
Harvey Nichols’s (Knightsbridge) the sale is for two weeks 
only and began on June 30; here everything is of the nicest 
quality, but coats, dressing-gowns and materials particularly 
attracted me. Messrs. Gorringe’s (Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1) began their half-yearly clearance on the same day, 
and here again coats are super-excellent, underwear most 
attractive, and household goods very tempting. Messrs. Derry 
and Toms (Kensington, W.) show very good things for grown up 
wearers and for children, and offer a great many very practical 
hints to their customers, among others that fur renovations, which 
can be put in hand now, will mean the saving of coupons. 
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WHY 
MSVITIE & PRICE 
ADVERTISE 


Readers of our announcements in the Press who are finding 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of our biscuits write to ask why, 
in these circumstances, we continue to advertise. 


M'Vitie’s ‘Digestive’ 
& M‘Vitie’s‘Macvita’ 
are two of the best biscuits made and for the 


public benefit it seems to us desirable to give this 
information through the Press. 


The nutritive value of these biscuits as a wartime 
food has so increased the demand that in spite of 
all our efforts at greater production there is a 
temporary shortage. We can only appeal to the 
patience and indulgence of the public until larger 
supplies are available. 


Being manufacturers, exclusively, it is not possible 
for us to supply our biscuits to the public direct. 
They can only be had at retail shops and stores. 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD. 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH 




















FRUIT-BOTTLING 


AS EASY AS 





IN OLD IIb. and 2b. JAM JARS! 


Bottle as much fruit as you can 
NOW for use when it is out of 
season. Do it the SNAP 
VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and 
without sugar. Awarded the 
Certificates of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 
BOTTLE MORE AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 


SUPPLIED IN _ 
CARTONS / % : 
EACH 6 — 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over . 
again. ee 








From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


(Dept. CL/7), BROMLEY, KENT, & STAPLEHURST, KENT 


The New Amazin 


SNAP.:"CLOSURE 


FITS STANDARD: - . JAM JARS 
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Praia Wool 


Jersey Cardigan 


in subtle 
blended colourings 


F or summer days to wear in the cooler 
mornings and evenings—then into the Autumn 
and Winter—that’s what we planned in this 
Jacket. Tones of blues, soft dull greens, tans. 


Beige and green. Blues and purples. Black. 
cri 49/6 


Harvey Nichols and Co., Ltd.,S.W.1. Sloane 3440. Jersey Shop 


Stockings 


Fv silk stockings, with lisle foot 
and hem. Sunny, beigetone, nutria, 


newmarket, Only three pairs 7/6 


Stockings to one customer. Pair 


Harvey Nichols 


Knightsbridge 
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ROSS. AY Indian Tonic Wi ater 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 


ISD. 










CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 





“JAMESON 
sk 9 ke WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold 
till it’s 7 years old 











STOKE POGES GARDENS 


OF REMEMBRANCE 
or for 


INTERMENT OF ASHES 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
(Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 
Pictorial Booklee-CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
(Tel.: Farnham Common 325) 
STATION SLOUGH. CAR WILL MEET ANY TRAIN BY APPOINTMENT 
BY ROAD FROM LONDON —20 MILES 














Depend on obtaining the Best 


, Pesta . 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 
——-—— Ask for them by name 























Now, as always, THE rn dices ON THE 











THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTON TO COUNTRY 


LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 








Country Life 
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